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Most Delicious, Most Famous of Confections. 


FOUR MILLION PACKAGES SOLD IN 1899! 


If you have not tried them we have a trial package that we send 
for tem cents in stamps. Their celebrity is due to their delightful quality, 
dainty flavors and perfect purity. More than one hundred varieties. 

Wher not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price : 


1-i. box, 60c. ; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 32-Ib. box, $1.30; 5-Ib. box, $3. 
Delivered free in the United States. Address correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, Dept. A, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway. Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington Street. 
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$680.00 


(Six Hundred and Eighty Dollars) 


In Cash Prizes for the 
Best Recipes for Cooking 


Pillsbury’s 


To increase the popularity of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food, by suggesting many ways in which to prepare it 
for Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, The Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn., offer twelve Cash 
Prizes for the best recipes for cooking Pillsbury’s Vitos as follows: 


First Prize, $125.00 Seventh Prize, $50.00 


¥ ee , 
| Woe FOOD 


STERILIZED 





Second “ 100.00 Eighth - 40.00 
Third ‘“ 90.00 Ninth o 30.00 
Fourth “ $0.00 Tenth - 20.00 
Fifth ‘“ 70.00 Eleventh “ 10.00 
Sixth “ 60.00 Twelfth “ 5.00 


This prize contest will continue until July 15th, rgoo, and recipes 
will be accepted up to that date, but not more than one recipe from one 
person. The recipes will be tested by competent judges, and the prizes 
will be awarded in the order of excellence of the recipes. For circular 
containing all information about this prize contest, address 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


I Notice.—Ladies who do not care to enter this contest personally, 
are invited to call to it the attention of such as are skilled in cookery, 
and to whom the prize money would be welcome. Members of 
benevolent and charitable organizations also, if successful contest- 
ants, can contribute the money thus earned to their Societies. 
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The 
Perfect 
Poise 


of the woman who 
wears a Ferris Waist 
is easily distinguish- 
able. She rides with 
easy grace because 
every motion, every 
muscle is absolutely 
free. She rides with- 
out fatigue because 
she enjoys perfect 
respiration. Ferris’ 

Bicycle Corset Waist 

is constructed with 

elastic sides which 

yield to every mo- 

tion of the wearer. 
The hips are short 
and pliable, the 
bust is made to 
give support 
without restric- 

tion. Every woman 
who rides a wheel or a 
horse, who plays tennis 
or golf, should wear the 


FERRIS nn Waist 


They are shown in all their beauty in the Ferris Book of Living Models. Free. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers. Do not 
take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children’s, 
25c. to Soc. Made only by 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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Fast Color Eyelets 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN ALL mt SHOES ? 
























Rocanee ion are the only Eyelets made that will outwear 
the Shoe, and never wear brassy or change color. 


CELLULOID 
When you buy shoes ask the dealer, “‘Are a ea ‘ 
these Fast Color Eyelets?’’ ToP a 


NATIONAL FAST COLOR EYELET CO., BOSTON. eas 
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was short for his age, and his figure was stocky 
and shapeless. His face was plain almost to 
woodenness, but his smile, on those rare occa- 
sions when his serious mind let you get a 
glimpse of it, was a perfect mask of mildness. 

It was the pacifying of the school bully that 
earned James Eliphalet his nickname. He 
was new in the Ralston district, and to Bud 
Chandry, the bully in question, he seemed a fit 
subject for a demonstration of the rights of 
might. « 

But one noontime the demonstration stopped 
short. Chandry had a playful habit of tripping 


his subjects at odd and unexpected moments, | 


and on this occasion the worm turned. James 
picked himself up slowly and said, in the dis- 
passionate drawl that came to him from his 
Tennessee mountaineer grandfather: 

“Say, Bud Chandry, it’s my delib’rate 
opinion that you’re in right smart need of a 
licking.” 

Chandry’s rejoinder was scornful, and it 
embodied an invitation to “try it.” 

“T’ve been thinking it over and wondering if 
Thadn’t ought to,” James went on, mildly. 
“Don’t you reckon you could stop nagging 
without it? If I get started I’m liable to hurt 
}ou some.” 


The laugh that this raised was too much for | 


Chandry, and he struck out; struck hard, as 
« tyrant strikes at rebellion. The small one 


‘lodged the blow, and in the winking of an eye | 


became the most nonplussing thing a bully, boy 
or Than, ever has to confront—an antagonist 
vho is apparently insensible to pain, and who 
‘0e8 not know when he is beaten. 
Then came the rechristening: ‘Three cheers 
lor Pugnacity Parkin!’ shouted one of the 
‘yrant’s thralls, when Chandry went down; 
ut they were not given because boys are not 
vindictive, and the battle was working a curi- 
us change in James Eliphalet. From being 
he mildest-mannered fellow in school, he had 
suddenly become transformed into a pitiless 
ighting machine, wrathless but cruel, and 
utterly deaf to Chandry’s cries for quarter. 
They were separated, after a tussle, and 


CETLY PARK] Ne 


IS real name was James Eliphalet, 
but the boys of the Ralston Creek 
school rechristened him one day, 

and the nickname, presently shortened 

to ‘*Pug,” soon became a fixture. 
not look pugnacious in the least. He 


He did 


thereafter the mild-mannered one lost in famil- 
iarity what he gained in respect. 
a little, —the loss of good-fellowship,—as he 
confided to Fred Wallace one evening when 
they were climbing Table Mountain to bring 
home the cows. 


“T knew it’d be that-away if ever I got into | 


a fight,” he asserted. “It takes mighty near 
an earthquake to get me started, and then I 
never do know when to quit. I hate Bud 


Chandry right now, and I’m scared every day | 


for fear I’ll get some chance to hurt him and 
take it.” 

Fred laughed, but the serious-minded one 
shook his head. 

“It’s so; and it isn’t anything to laugh at. 
Maybe if ’twas only my own quarrel—but it 
isn’t. Heand his folks have been picking on 
us ever since we bought the Berkey place.” 

Whereupon Fred lent a sympathetic ear and 
| James Eliphalet filled it. 

is known in the irrigation country as a ‘‘water 
fight.” In the early days individual water | 
rights were never very clearly defined, and the | 
farmers living nearest to the ditch-head made | 


sure of their own supply before passing the | 


stream on to their neighbors farther down. 
| They do it yet, I am told. 


| Chandry’s, and the ditch on that side of the 
| valley was none too large. Reuben Parkin 
was a just man and a forbearing, but there 
‘are limits to forbearance; and when the 
Chandrys used so much water that the Parkin 
alfalfa field was burned yellow in a week, there 
was trouble. 

The quarrel never came to blows, or to many 
words, but it grew from year to year, culminat- 
ing finally in the summer of the first grass- 
hopper visitation in‘ something nearly like a 
tragedy. 

When the “hoppers” came the grain was 
only mid-leg deep in the valley, but the water- 
supply was so scanty that the Parkin fields 
were already beginning to whiten. One of the 
expedients of the time was the building of 
smudge-fires to windward; and one of the 





‘I SAY YOU'VE STOOD 


It hurt him | 


The feud was what 


Now the Parkin ranch was next below John | 








IT LONG ENOUGH, REUBEN.”’ 





Chandry fires, ill-watched, crossed the Parkin 
boundary. 

They fought gallantly, the entire Parkin 
household, and by dint of hard work made 

| shift to save the house and barn. But the 
fields were mere blackened deserts, and the 
crop was gone. 

It was at this crisis that Mrs. Parkin wanted 
to declare war. “I say you’ve stood it long 
| enough, Reuben,” she insisted. “You’ve just 
been peaceable and peaceable, and this is what 
it has come to—being all but burned out of 
house and home by those shiftless Chandrys. 
I’d have the law on them, if there is any.” 

Reuben, the good, shook his head. “We 
mustn’t be vindictive,” he said. “Chandry’s 

down with mountain fever—isn’t likely to pull 
through, they tell me; and Bud and his mother 
have their hands pretty full—and their hearts, 
too, I guess.’’ 

“Humph! I don’t believe such people have 
any hearts,” was Mrs. Parkin’s rejoinder. 
And then she changed the subject. “I’m sure 
I don’t know what we’re going to do.”’ 

“The Lord won't let us go hungry, Martha. 
They’re going to build the railroad up the 
| cafion this summer, and two weeks ago I 
| asked Macdonald to get me work on the grade, 
if the crops failed.’ 

Mrs. Parkin’s comment was a sigh of quali- 
fied relief: ‘““That is better than nothing, but it 
will be hard for you, Reuben. I do wish we 
might strike it rich in the ‘Mary.’ ” 
| Reuben Parkin’s smile was of incredulity. 
| Like every other Coloradoan of that time, he 
had a “prospect’’ in the mountains back of the 
ranch, but thus far it had proved to be no more 
than a profitless hole in the ground. 

“Guess there isn't much danger. 
reminds me; our year’ll be up on the twentieth, 
and Chandry’s—why, let’s see, his is up on the 
‘Betty’ to-morrow. I wonder if he worked his 
assessment before he came down with the 
fever ?”’ 

“Of course he didn’t! John Chandry never 
does anything till he has to. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the jumpers will beat him out of it 
this time.” 

Parkin shook his head again. ‘We mustn’t 
allow that. I'll admit they’ve been kind of 
unneighborly, but it’s no time to bear malice, 





But that | 
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with John sick abed. I'll go to Denver to 
morrow for powder and fuse, and James and I 
an work both assessments while we're at it. 
It’s only doing as we'd be done by.” 

“Reuben Parkin! Do you mean to say that 
you’ll work the Chandry claim after all they’ve 
done ?”’ 

“T guess we can’t do any less, can we? Not 
without giving ourselves something to be sorry 











for afterward,” said Reuben, the good; 
and there the matter rested. 

Of all this, James Eliphalet, who was 
fire-flogging along the charred fences, heard 
nothing. He was wondering if the final 
disaster of the burned fields might not 
leave him free to go trout-fishing up the 
caiion with the boys on the morrow. It 
did; and he had his permission and in- 
structions at the supper-table. Ie was to 
take a haversack of provisions, spend the 
day in the cafion, and to cross the divide 

and meet his father at the “Mary” in the 
evening. 

It was starlight dark when he came back 
from telling Tom Hallowell that he would 
make one in the fishing party. At his own 
gate he stumbled over some one crouching in 
the path, and said “‘Ugh!’’ when the croucher 
stood up and revealed Bud Chandry. 

“Do you reckon I could see your paw a 
minute?’ asked the sometime tyrant. 

“No, I don’t!’’ said James, ungraciously. 

Bud hung reluctant by the gate-post. “Seems 
like I’d have to,” he ventured. 

The vindictive one let himself in and slammed 
the gate. “He doesn’t want to see you or any 
of your tribe!” he snapped; and with that he 
went into the house. 

The fishing holiday began at dawn and 
ended at dusk, and was, notwithstanding the 
family misfortunes, a true red-letter day for 
James Eliphalet. Although his father would 
carry provisions for the fortnight’s camp-out at 
the “Mary,” his mother had packed the haver- 
sack against contingencies. The contingencies 
arose in the dinner-sharing with the other boys, 
and thus it came about that James was munch- 
ing his last biscuit when he left the party at 
Chimney Gulch and took the short cut across 
the divide to the shut-in valley of the two 
““prospects.”’ 

It was a lonesome tramp over the mountain 
after the hilarious day, and the unused trail 
was none too well defined. None the less, he 
munched his biscuit and pushed on, and after 
an hour or more reached the crest whence he 
could look down into the shut-in valley and 
dimly desery the big dumps of the “Mary” and 
the “‘Betty” hanging like two gray beards on 
the opposing mountainside. 

The sight made him feel a little less lonesome ; 
and when he had descended far enough to see 
the glimmer of a camp-fire in the gulch, he 
made sure his father had arrived, and had 
visions of a warm supper of bacon and fried 
potatoes. 

The visions held good while he was threading 
the belt of jack-pine through which the trail 
zigzagged. But they vanished with a shock 
that stung when the camp-fire once more came 
in view. The home team was nowhere to be 
seen, and there were two men sitting before 
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unfamiliar. No one mountain-bred needed to be | all!” 

told what this portended. The men were mine- | The answer to that was an open-handed buffet 
jumpers, waiting till the Chandry title in the! that sent him sprawling. But he was up ina 
“Betty” should expire at midnight. . 

James realized it slowly, as was his habit, and 
his first emotion was purely vengeful. Here was 
retribution for all the ditch- cuttings and other 
things, and the Chandrys were 
unable to lift a hand in their 
own defence. But along with 
the blood-warmings of vindic- 
tive joy came a prickling of 
curiosity, and five minutes later 
James had wormed his way, 
Indian fashion, to a clump of 
undergrowth within ear-shot of 
the fire. 

What he overheard merely 
confirmed things, but the re- 
venge was much more com- 
plete than he had guessed. 
By some means the jumpers 
had found out that the 
neglected “ Betty” was 
in valuable ore. 

“T tell you, there 
aint any risk,” one of 
the men was saying, 

“and if there was, it 
would be worth it. 
’Taint a bonanza, but 
I know right where 
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the fire—two men with faces rough-bearded and | working out John Chandry’s assessment, that’s | morning twilight he could see the two figures at | you’re as full as you can hold, Pug Parkin! 
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the fire, and the string of fish dangling from two | But what I was laughing at was we two fellows 
forked sticks over the coals. | jangling over a hole in the ground that aint worth 
Just then the shot went off with a rumbling | the recording fees.” 
crash, and the shallow tunnel belched a torrent, ‘Don’t you believe it!”’ said James Eliphalet, 
of broken rock and dust. Out of the dust-cloud | gruffly, between mouthfuls. “Think 1’d stay 
a single stone the size of a ten-pound shot hurtled | here and work away all night for nothing? One 
across the gulch; and John Chandry’s proxy | of the jumpers said it was in good ore; that he 
laughed till his empty stomach ached when he | could turn it for ten thousand dollars if he could 
saw the rock light fairly on the jumpers’ break- get hold of it.’’ 
fast, scattering fish and fire to the four winds. -| “Ten thou—’ Chandry sat down in the 
“That'll stir ’°em up again,’’ he said, ruefully, | wheelbarrow and tried to realize it. When he 
when the laugh was over; and he was wondering did, he remembered that it was as good as given 
if he couldn’t barricade the tunnel against the | to the Parkins, and said, stoutly: ‘‘Paw won’t 
rush, when the two men scrambled to their feet | take back his offer for that; and anyhow, it’s 
and ran away in the opposite direction. What | yours—you saved it!’ 
this portended, he could not guess; and bangs | “Huh!” growled the hungry one. “I guess 
boy of one idea at a time, he went back to work. | you don’t know my father! He wouldn’t rob a 
But when the débris was no more than half | sick man.” 
cleared away a shadow darkened the patch of | ‘“‘If he don’t take it, I know what paw’ll do! 
growing daylight at the mouth of the tunnel. It | He’ll spend some of the money making that ditch 
was the instinct of self-preservation that made | big enough to give you folks all the water you 
him catch up a drill as he turned; but there was want. He’s been laying off to do that ever since 
no need. It was Bud Chandry. They eyed | I don’t know when.’ 
each other suspiciously for a moment, like ene-| James the vengeful ate a whole sandwicl: 
mies; and then Chandry’s anger boiled over. | before he could trust himself to reply, and even 
“So it was you, was it? Jeff Harding came | then he choked a little. 
down to the house last night and said somebody | “I guess I’ve been pretty hard on you-all, Bud. 
was laying off to jump us.” | When I came up here last night I said I’d say: 
It was the last straw, and James Eliphalet | the ‘Betty,’ if I could, and go on hating you just 
flung down the drill and stalked out past his the same. But I guess I don’t. How is your 
accuser. Chandry followed. | father this morning ?” 
“It’s a pity you couldn’t have waited!” hesaid.| “He’s some better. Your paw and Docto: 


I can turn it for a i, 
cold ten thousand the " ~ 
minute we’ve set our ” 
stakes and got it 
recorded.’’ 

“That’s all right,’’ 
said the other. “But 
what I’m saying is 
this: If old man 
Parkin gets here be- 
fore midnight there 
will bearumpus. He 
won’t stand by and 
see Chandry’s claim 
jumped.” 

“Won’t he? He’s 
got a score against 
John Chandry as long as your arm— ditch- 
cutting and the like. But he can’t get here! 








‘*THE RESULT WAS A VICTORY.” 


moment, with all the fighting 
blood of his King’s Mountain 
ancestors uppermost. Spring- 
ing to the wheelbar- 
row, he made a war- 
chariot of it, and 
charged the enemy 
with his head down. 
The result was a 
victory, small but 
complete. Of all the 
vehicles known to 
man, a charging 
wheelbarrow is per- 
haps the hardest to 
evade. The edge of 
the dump was but a step to the rear, and over it 


the enemy was driven in great disorder; and |. 


“Paw was going to deed the claim to you-all to 
even up for burning you out. That’s what I 
went down to your house for night afore last— 
to tell your paw. But you couldn’t wait!” 
“Shut up!’ said James, savagely; and then 
he broke down, as much as any one with his 
slow-match temper ever does break down. “TI 
haven’t been jumping your claim! I’ve been 


| working all night to keep two other fellows from 


jumping it. That’s what is left of their camp- 
fire over yonder. Now go off and hate yourself!’ 

Chandry gulped once or twice, wrestled man- 
fully with the situation, and finding it a great 
deal too large for words, langhed like one sud- 
denly gone foolish. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,’’ said James. 
“JT don’t think it much of a joke. I haven’t 
been so tired and hungry since I was born !’’ 

Chandry unslung a well-filled haversack in one 


That washout in the trail’s going to lay him out} when James saw the pair turning somersaults | motion. 
“Here’s plenty of grub, and you can ‘eat till 


till daylight, and maybe longer. And by that time 
we'll be through here and at the recorder’s office.” 
The listener backed away noiselessly, and in 


into the embers of their own fire, he went back 
to his work. 
It was some time before the attack was re- 


the safe shadows of the jack-pines sat down to | newed,’and then it came in the form of a surprise. 
argue it out. And here James Eliphalet’s battle— James had barrowed out all the loose rock, 
his life battle, it proved to be—was fought toa | growing hungrier and sleepier with each trip, 
finish. _ |and also more grimly determined. The camp- 

At first there seemed to be every reason why | fire had disappeared from the toe of the dump, to 
he should not meddle. He told himself that it | be rekindled higher up the opposite slope; and 
was none of his business; that the Chandrys | on his last reconnaissance the two men were 
ought to have worked their assessment and so |'sitting quietly before it. He had found candles 
secured their title. Moreover, if he wished to | and tools, and was preparing to drill a hole for a 








Baldwin sat up with him last night, and the 
fever turned about midnight. Doctor says he 
reckons he'll pull through. Soon as I heard that 
I lit out to come up here and hold the claim, and 
your paw said he’d come later.” 

The sun was just climbing the summit of the 

eastern mountain, and James Eliphalet stared at 
the glowing red disk till his eyes filled. Then he 
thrust out his hand awkwardly to his old-time 
enemy. 
“Say, Bud, I’m suffering glad—about your 
father, you know! Let’s go over and have a 
look at the ‘Mary.’ Maybe your pay-streak 
comes over our way.” 

Strange to say, it did; and a few years later 
the earnings of the ““Mary-Betty” mine built the 
Parkin-Chandry block in Denver, and sent Bud 
| and James Eliphalet to college, where “‘Pugnac- 
| ity’’ stands up for his rights as of yore, but with 
| other strivings which are likely to send him to 
| the top of his chosen profession. 











interfere, there was nothing he could do against | 
two grown men—nothing in the wide world, he | 
kept saying over and over. 

But. somehow the denial would not hold. | 
There was something he could do; a thing full | 
of risk, but still possible. The law said that the | 
assessment work must be done within the year, 
but he knew that the law gave the original owner | 
of a mining claim the benefit of the doubt. If | 
Chandry, or any deputy of his, should be at work | 
on the “Betty’’ when the time expired, the | 
public sentiment of the region would make it 
hazardous for the jumpers who should take 
forcible possession. 

The vengeful one set his teeth hard, groaned 
in spirit, and made his resolve; although he was 
still human enough to make it conditional. He 
would try to save the ‘Betty ;”’ so much he must 
do for his own future peace of mind. But he 
would do it without prejudice to his antipathy to 
Bud Chandry—to all the Chandrys, big and little. 

Now James Eliphalet was extremely slow in 
taking up any project, but once committed, he 
could act quickly enough. Five minutes sufficed 
for a cautious detour through the jack-pines to | 
the opposite side of the gulch, and five more 
found him at the head of the “Betty” dump with 
a wheelbarrow-load of broken rock trundled out 
of the imperilled tunnel. The next moment the 
load shot down the incline and some of the pieces 
rolled into the camp-fire below. 

The two men sprang up with a shout of sur- 
prise, and James shouted back to them: 

“Hello! Hadn’t you better build your fire a | 
little farther back ?”’ 

The answer was a storm of curses, and when 
the air cleared, James had his summons. 

_“Hi!l What are you doing up there? Come 
down out of that—d’ye hear?” 

““Haven’t got time,’’ said the worker, mildly; 
and he was out with the second barrowful when 
the enemy carried the dump by assault. Then 
the storm broke afresh. 

Cleared of savage imprecation, the outburst was 
a peremptory notice to quit; penalty for unheed- 
fulness, things too terrible to be enumerated. 

James Eliphalet winced and made a temporary | 
breastwork of the wheelbarrow. It is not in one 
hundred and ten pounds avoirdupois to face 
three hundred odd without flinching. But it. 
was only the fleshly part of him that was scared. | 

“Talk’s pretty cheap,” he said. “If it does | 
you any good to call me names, why, go ahead. | 
But if you jump this claim, you’ll do it while I’m | 











blast when a voice at his elbow said: T is not because a meeting 
“Time’s up, Buddy! You’ve made a good | with royalty is of so 
fight, but it’s no go! You might as well quit! “ much import that it be- 
and go home. It’s past twelve, and we’re going | comes interesting or worth 
to drive our stakes.” | recording, but because it is 
The man made the mistake of talking too long. | unusual with those of us who 
Before he was through, James Eliphalet had | are plain people. 
recovered from the shock of the surprise. | My friend Eugenia had an 
“You can drive all the stakes you like, and I’ll | experience of this sort. She 
pull ’em up when it’s light enough to see,’’ he | was the only child of one of 
retorted. “It’s just as I told you at the start; if | our foreign ministers, and she was an uncom- 
you jump this claim, you’ll do it while I’m work- | monly bright young woman, rather petite, with 
ing the assessment.”’ | a pair of brilliant olive eyes that let little escape 
The man sat down on an empty powder-can them; very ready, self-possessed and accom- 
and attempted to argue the case. | plished. Instead of going on directly with her 
“Say, what’s the use of being a fool? You | father, after reaching Europe, she remained 
don’t owe the Chandrys anything excepting a during a winter in Paris with her mother, for 
grudge.” | some reason connected with her mother’s 
The stubborn one lighted a fresh candle and | health. But not to waste any time, she pro- 
picked out the sharpest of the drills. He had | cured a dictionary of the language of the people 
said his say. | to whose government her father was accredited, 
“Besides, you know you can’t hold on a minute | subscribed to a newspaper in that language, 
longer than we'll let you. What if we was to/| and secured a blanchisseuse of that nation ; 
knock you on the head, tote you across to the and before the winter was over she could speak 
cation and drop you in the river? Who'd be any | the new speech with an agreeable fluency. 
the wiser?” | When at last she joined her father and went 
Now life was worth as much to James Elipha- with him toa court function, the gold-laced and 
let as to any one, but he said: “Nobody, I s’pose.”” | powdered gentlemen, glittering with orders, 
“And that aint all! Your daddy can’t get ‘addressed her in French, assuming that she 
here for a long time, and you can’t go on working | could speak no other foreign language; but 
without grub or sleep. There’s two of us, and | she answered them in their own tongue, to 
we can stand watch and watch; and the minute | their great pleasure, as you can guess. 
you knock off, the game’s up!” | It happened that, arriving late at court, they 
“T wish you’d get out of the way! I’m going | found the usual receptions all over. The queen 
to drill a hole right there where you’re sitting,” | hated all that sort of ceremonial, any way. But 
said James the unmoved. the British ambassador’s wife and daughter, 
That was the end of the parley and the begin- | also arriving late, had been given’ a special 
ning of the siege. On his way out of the tunnel | reception—I think it was by the queen dowa- 
the jumper took the string of trout, and James | ger, and that at that time there was no other 
Eliphalet knew not of the theft that left him to| queen. Of course our minister felt that the 
famine until he had finished drilling the hole and | dignity of the United States must be main- 
had gone to the tunnel’s mouth to see if there | tained, and a special reception for his wife 
were powder and fuse to charge the blast. He | was requested by him, and accorded. Through 
was hungry and sleepy, and weary to the limit some mistake the fact that the American 
of his strength; and the appetizing odor of the | minister had a daughter was overlooked, much 
frying fish floated up to him from the camp-fire | to Miss Eugenia’s dissatisfaction, as, if it had 
below. | to be, it was well to have it over. And of 
“The low-down thieves!” he said; and then | course more red tape must be used, and another 
he went back into the tunnel more than ever | reception required—the queen now quite im- 
determined to hold out to the end. patient, and in no very gracious humor at all. 
A few minutes later the blast was ready, and But Eugenia was also a little impatient by 
when the match was applied he stumbled sleepily | this time, for plainly she should have been 
out to the dump and stood aside. The dawn was | remembered; and in a queer little freak of 
just graying the eastern sky, and in the dim/ resentment she had her maid array her in her 
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second-best gown, saving her 
best, a rose-colored satin, for 
some occasion more to her 
mind. She had not cared 
about the reception, except 
in a trifle of natural curiosity ; 
but now it had become an 
international affair, as one 
might call it; and besides, no 
one likes to be overlooked, 
even by accident. So she wore a red silk gown, 
and a wreath of holly leaves in her hair. 

I think, possibly, only a woman can appre- 
ciate this development of her little pique. It is 
my Own opinion that she looked charming—like 
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a woodsy sprite made into a fine lady. The | queen’s palace. Perhaps it was not always to 
queen thought so, too, and she was quite melted | her own convenience, however; as the palace 
from her vexed mood. was a house built for the life of a commoner,— 

The queen, who was somewhat capricious, had | as it happens, by a relative of the narrator of 
ordered the reception to be held in a room the this little tale, Henry Hope, a once famous 
walls of which were hung with red tapestry, and | banker,—and it was of course hardly large 
in whose centre was a great oval of massed green | enough for royal exigencies, so that often Eugenia 
plants without blossoms, palms and big tropical | and the young Baroness Amélie had to share the 
things; so that as the young American walked | same apartment. And once, indeed, when the 
up the long way to her presentation she was, | tsarevitch of Russia, afterward the emperor, the 
without having intended or dreamed of it, com- | nephew of the queen, came to pay his aunt a visit, | 
pletely a part of the local color, and the crowning the baroness and Eugenia had to resign their | 
and consonant touch of a pretty scene. premises to the imperial guest and lodge them- 
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was bending the branches over, and breaking off | 
full purple clusters. 
“What you picking those lilacs for?” 
“T just thought I’d pick a few.’’ 
“What for? I aint going to have any in the | 
house! They’re too sweet—they’re sickish!” | 
*“T aint going to bring them into the house,” 
said Lucy. She let a branch fly back, and went 
across the yard with a great bunch of lilaes in 
her hands. 
“T wonder what she’s up to?”’ said her mother. 
Lucy returned just before the procession 
passed. The cemetery was a little way beyond 
the house. Her mother and aunt, and a neigh- 


| 
| 
| 
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“Yes, ’tis, Phebe Ann,” said her husband. 

“Have you got—any flowers for—Sylvester’s 
grave?” 

“No, Taint. I aint thought of it, Phebe Ann, 
with your being so sick, and all.”’ 

“Go—get some!” she panted. Her motioning 
hand and her eager eyes spoke louder than her 
tongue. 

“Yes, I will, I will, Phebe Ann! 
fret another mite about it.” 

The nurse followed him out of the room. 

“I can’t go to the greenhouse!” he whispered, 
agitatedly. ‘“‘It’s five miles away!’’ 

“Land, get any kind of flowers!” said the 


Don’t you 








The next day, at the déjeuner & la fourchette, | selves elsewhere, he taking bed and belongings, | 
the queen remarked to the official who was usually 
in waiting at such times, ““Well, that little woman 
of the West got herself up to match my red 
room!” evidently taking Eugenia’s pique for a 
tribute. And she straightway sent the Baroness 
Amélie, one of her maids of honor, to call on 
Eugenia, and bring her to the palace. “I want 
to see a great deal more of her,’’ said the queen. 
“She was new; she was original; she was full 
of verve and sparkle!’”’ And that was true. 

So it happened that Eugenia soon found reason 
to revise her first impressions; and in the end 
came into the receipt of much kindness from the 
queen, and became an intimate friend of the 


Baroness Amélie, having common ground in a really near together are all the things of this | there, but she aint been inside this house for ten | 
knowledge of art and its study; and she passed 
a large portion of her time delightfully in the 






GUESS there won’t be a great show of 
flowers on Sylvester’s grave this year,’’ said 
Sarah Cook. Her voice had a certain 
triumph in it, but it ended with a decorous sigh. 

“T guess there won't, either,” returned her 


| 


sister, Mrs. Kemp. “I guess Phebe Ann is too 
sick to think much about it.’”” Her voice sounded 
like Sarah’s. 

Lucy Kemp dropped her sewing for a minute, 
and turned her face toward the window. “It 
seems ’most too bad, don’t it?’’ she said, medi- 
tatively. ‘When she’s done so much every year, 
and thought so much about it.” 

“T don’t know as I think it’s too bad,” said 
Mrs. Kemp. “Of course I’m sorry Phebe Ann 
is sick, but when it comes to these flowers she’s 
always covered Sylvester’s grave with, Decora- 
tion day, I guess there was a great deal of it for 
show. It would have seemed different if he had 
been in the war, but I’ve thought a good many 
times, when I’ve seen Sylvester’s grave with 
more flowers on it than any of the soldiers, that 
Phebe Ann had a little eye to what folks would 
say, for all she felt so bad.’’ 

“T don’t care anything about the show,” said 
Sarah Cook, “but I do think such an outlay on 
flowers to put on a grave is wicked, when there’s 
folks that’s her own kith and kin in actual want. 
It’s as much as twenty years since Sylvester 
Kemp died, and there aint been a year that 


and making himself at home. 

As long as the queen lived, she remembered 
Eugenia’s sparkle, and gave evidence in pleasant 
| ways of her recollection. And the lovely Baroness 
| Amélie and she are still on the affectionate terms 
| of long acquaintance and friendship. 

You see it is not an affair of vital concern or 
thrilling event, as I said. But when I remember 
Eugenia, a little girl in her long gown, gazing 
| with big, dark eyes at the world beyond the alley 
| of tall poplars linked together with festooned iron 

chains that clanked in the wind, an alley along 
which I used to go to school, her adventures at 
court have an interest for me as showing how 





world—the queen mother of a far country and | years, and I aint going to push in where I aint | cemetery. 


the young girl of our own shore. 


lilacs they wanted of their own, and there was 

only just three roses on that bush, and I could 

not bear to cut ’em. The procession aint com- 
ing—the music don’t sound a mite nearer. It 
won’t be here for an hour yet.” 

The three seated themselves and fell to 
sewing again. The two older women swung 
out their long arms with stern persistency. 
Their faces were harsh and sad, and had a 
similarity of feature as well as expression. 
Lucy, the young girl, bent weakly over her 
work. The room was full of the faint band 
music, and the perfume of lilacs. She wished 
in her heart that she could put on her best 
dress and go out with the other girls, but she 
said nothing. They sat in the kitchen. The 
floor was swept clean, and there was no fire 
in the polished cooking-stove; it was early in 
the afternoon. Presently Lucy looked up. 

“Mother,” said she, “can’t I stop sewing and 
| run outdoors a minute?’’ 

“Where do you want to 

9? 

“Just outdoors a minute.” 

Lucy was seventeen, but 
she seemed like a child in her 
manner toward her mother. 

“T don’t care,” said Mrs. 
Kemp. .- 

“T s’pose the child gets 
dreadful tired sewing the 
whole time,” she said to her 
sister, after Lucy had gone 
out. “Sometimes I feel kind 
of worried about her.” 

“She won’t get tired sewing 
much longer, nor we, neither, 
if we don’t have more work 
come in,’’ retorted her sister, 
grimly. “We aint got a mite 
ahead. We've got to go on 
the town, for all I see.’”’ She 
said “town” with a scornful 
fear, as if it were an enemy 
to whom she must surrender. 

“T don’t s’pose Phebe Ann’s husband will lift 
his finger to help us, even if she should be taken 
away, and he left without a chick nor child in 
the world,” said Mrs. Kemp. 





Phebe Ann aint laid out dollars on flowers. I | 


Phebe Ann’s husband was her own dead 


little early rose-bush, and they’d got all the | 


| Phebe Ann’s 


| peered in stealth- 
|ily, the nurse, 


bor who had come in, stood at the windows 
| listening eagerly to the ‘approaching music. 
| Lucy joined them. The procession filed slowly 
past: The Grand Army men, the village band, 
| the ministers and local dignitaries, and the rear- 
|guard of children, with flowers. An accom- 
panying crowd thronged the sidewalks. 

*T’ve just been saying to Sarah that Phebe 
Ann won’t have Sylvester’s grave decked out 
much this year,” said Mrs. Kemp. Her voice 
was pleasanter and more guarded than before. 
| *] heard Phebe Ann was pretty low,” said 
| the neighbor. 


| “Yes, I s’pose she is. I should have gone up 


| wanted. I hear she’s got Mis’ Baker with her, 
so she’s taken care of. I couldn’t help thinking 
this morning how much she’d always laid out on 
Sylvester’s grave. Well, mebbe ’twas a comfort 
toher. I aint never thought so much of anything 
of that kind, because my husband and all my 
folks are buried away from here, and I aint had 
any chance to do anything about their graves. 
Aint that Phebe Ann’s husband now? That 
looks like his horse.” 

“Yes, ’tis,” said Sarah Cook. 

“T’ve a great mind to run to the door and 
inquire how she is!’’ cried the neighbor, excitedly. 

“Why don’t you?” said Mrs. Kemp. 

The neighbor ran to the door and called out. 
She was a stout woman with a shrill voice. 

“How is—Phebe—Ann?”’ she clamored. 


The horse was pulled up, and an old man’s | 


face peered around the buggy wing. “How is 
Phebe Ann this afternoon?” the woman said 
again. Mrs. Kemp, Sarah Cook and Lucy were 
listening at her back. 

“Sinking,’”’ replied the old man, in a hoarse 
voice. Then he drove on. The woman called 
something else after him, but he paid no atten- 
tion. He had to pass the cemetery, which was 
| now thronged with the living, in bright groups, 
standing among the flower-strewn graves of the 
| dead. The music had ceased. A man’s voice 
sounded out loudly in the hush. Phebe Ann’s 
husband, John Kemp, leaned forward and shook 
the reins over his horse, then drove past rapidly. 
He kept his face turned away from the cemetery, 
and his forehead was scowling distressfully. 

He had a half-mile to go before he reached 
home. He left the horse in the yard, and went 


| into the house on tiptoe, through the house to | 









bedroom. As he 


who was sitting 


guess if we’d had the dollars right here, it would | husband’s brother, but she never spoke of him beside the bed, 


have been more to her credit !”” 

“Well, I aint ever complained nor begged,” | 
rejoined Mrs. Kemp. “Nobody can say I have, 
whatever happens. There’s the rent money due, | 
and that new dressmaker has come to town, and | 
the work’s falling off, and I don’t know what’s | 
goin’ to become of us, but I aint complained nor | 
begged.” 

“There’s the band !”’ cried Lucy. 

it was a very warm day for the season— 
almost as warm as midsummer. The windows | 
were wide open. The two women and the girl 
leaned their heads out and listened. They could | 
hear faraway music. Two little girls, with 
their hands full of flowers, ran past. 

“They’re just forming down at the town hall,” 
said Luey. “Annie Dole and Lottie are just 
g0ing,’”’ 

“They came over here for flowers this morn- 
ing,” said her mother, “and I told ’em I hadn’t | 
any to give. All I had was lilacs, besides that | 





by his own name. 

“T wonder how much Phebe Ann’s husband 
has got ?”” said Sarah Cook. 

“Well, I guess he’s laid by a little something. 
They must have, with no family !’’ 

“Mebbe he will do something, if it ever 
happens that he aint under anybody else’s 
thumb.” 

“Tt won’t make any difference now. He’s 


|looked up and 


put her finger to 
her lip. There was just a glimpse of a pale, 
sharp profile among the pillows. Phebe Ann was 
| asleep on her journey to the grave. 

| Her husband went out, put up his horse, and 
| sat down on the door-step. He looked idly out 
| over the fields. 


village band again. It sounded quite near. 


“po YOU KNOW WHO PUT THOSE 
FLOWERS THERE ?”’ 


After a while he heard the) 


laid under the thumb so long that he’s all flat- | They were marching back from the cemetery. 
tened out of the shape he was made in. He | Suddenly the old man felt a hand on his shoulder. 
used to bow kind of sideways behind Phebe “She’s waked up,” the nurse whispered, “and 
Ann’s back, when I met him, but he don’t do | she’s terrible worked up about its being Decora- 
that now. I met him face to face the other day, | tion day. You’d better come in.” 

and he never looked at me. I don’t know| Phebe Ann’s husband went softly behind the 
what poor Thomas would say if he was alive. | nurse to the bedroom. Phebe Ann looked up at 
I wonder what Lucy is picking lilacs for? | him and beckoned imperatively. He went close 
Lucy!” | and bent over her. “What is it, Phebe Ann?” 

“What say?” Lucy’s sweet, thin voice called | said he. 

back. Her smooth, fair head was half hidden| “Is it— Decoration day?” she whispered, 
in a great clump of lilac-bushes by the gate. She | with difficulty, for she was growing very weak. 


nurse. “Get dandelions and buttercups, if you 
can’t find anything else.’’ 
The old man took his hat down with a bewil- 
dered air, and went slowly out of the yard. At 
the gate he paused and looked around. There 
were no flowers in the yard; there were several 
bushes, rose and phlox, but it was too early for 
them to blossom. Over at the left stretched a 
| field, and that was waving with green and gold. 

Phebe Ann’s husband went over into the field, 
| and began pulling the buttercups in great hand- 
| fuls, and the grasses with them. He had all he 
could carry when he left the field, and went 
solemnly down the road. 

Sylvester’s grave was at the farther side of the 
The old man, with his load of butter- 
cups and grass, made his way to it. The soldiers’ 

graves were decorated with flags and flowers, 
| but the people had gone. The cemetery was very 
| still. When John Kemp reached Sylvester’s 
grave, he started and stared. There was a great 
| bunch of lilacs on the grave, and three charming, 
delicate pink roses in a vase. 

“TI wonder who put those flowers there!” he 

| muttered. He laid the buttercups and grass 
down on the grave; then he stood still. It was 
over twenty years since the boy Sylvester -had 
| been laid there—a little soldier who had fought 
|only his own pain. “I wonder who put those 
| flowers there!’’ John Kemp muttered again. 
He went out of the cemetery, but instead of 
| turning down the road toward his own home, 
| walked hesitatingly the other way toward the 
house of his sister-in-law—Thomas’s wife, as he 
always spoke of her. 

Lucy’s face was at one open window, her Aunt 
Sarah Cook’s at the other. 

| “DLuey!” called the old man, standing at the 
gate. 

Lucy came out to him tremblingly. Sarah 
Cook ran to tell her sister; she thought Phebe 
Ann must be dead. 

“Do you know who put those flowers there ?”’ 
asked the’old man, in a husky voice. 

“I did,’ said Lucy. Her face flushed. “I 
thought there wouldn’t be anybody to see to it, 
now Aunt Phebe Ann is sick,’ she explained, 
timidly. 

Her uncle looked wistfully at her, his eyes full 
| of tears. “Sylvester was a dreadful sufferer,” 
he said. 

Lucy did not know what to say. She looked 
up at him, and her soft face seemed to take on 
distressed lines like his. 

The old man turned 
abruptly and went away. 
“Phebe Ann is sinking,” 
he said, indistinctly, as he 
went. 

Lucy’s mother and her 
aunt rushed to the door 
to meet her. ‘Is Phebe 
Ann dead ?’”’ Sarah Cook 
called out. 

“No, she aint dead.” 

“What did he want to 
see you for?” asked Mrs. 








Kemp. 
Lucy hesitated; a 
shamefaced look came 


over her face. ‘What did 
he want?” her mother 
asked, imperatively. 

‘*He wanted to know who put some 
flowers on—Sylvester’s grave.’’ 

“Did you?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What did you put on?” 

“Some lilacs and—roses.’’ 

“You didn’t pick those roses ?”’ 

“O mother, the lilacs didn’t seem 
quite enough! Aunt Phebe Ann has 
always done so much!’ Lucy said. 
She was almost crying. 

Her mother and her aunt looked at 
each other. “‘I shouldn’t have thought 
you’d have picked those roses without saying 
anything about it,’’ said her mother, but her voice 
was embarrassed rather than harsh. She went 
back to the kitchen and proceeded with her work 
of making biscuits for supper. The sewing was 
all finished. Lucy set the table. After supper 
they went out in the cemetery, and strolled about 
looking at the flowers, in the soft, low light. 
“Who brought all that mess of buttercups and 
grass, I wonder?’’ said Sarah Cook, as they 
stood over Sylvester’s grave. 

“T guess it must have been Phebe Ann’s 
husband—it looks just like a man,” Mrs. Kemp 
replied. Lucy got down on her knees and 
straightened the buttercups into a bouquet. 

“T wonder if she’ll live the night out,’ said 
Sarah Cook, soberly. 

“T’ve listened to hear the bell toll every morn- 
ing this week,” said Mrs. Kemp. “I don’t 
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-believe she can live much longer. I’d go up| spent any, excepting for the flowers, and it’s near 
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there to-night, if I thought she wanted me to.”’ five hundred dollars. She wanted me to give it 

The next morning Mrs. Kemp, listening with | to you right away, and you’re going to have 
her head thrust out of the window in the early | it just as soon as I can get it out of the bank. 
sunlight, heard indeed the bell tolling for Phebe | Phebe Ann said you could have some more 
Ann. “She’s gone,’ she told Sarah Cook and | schooling, and not have to work so hard. And I 
Lucy; and Lucy cried. | guess you'll have more than that, too, some 

They all went to Phebe Ann’s funeral and | day, if you outlive me. Phebe Ann, she thought 
followed her to the grave. Mrs. Kemp’s and | mebbe I could make some arrangements with | 
Sarah Cook’s eyes were red when they came | your mother and aunt to come to our house and | 





home. ‘There were a great many good things 
about Phebe Ann, after all,”” Mrs. Kemp said. 

“T always said there was,’ Sarah returned, 
defiantly. 

The morning after the funeral John Kemp 
came to the door. Lucy answered his knock. | 
He looked old and dejected, but he tried to smile. 
“T want to see you a minute,” said he. “No, I 
can’t come in—not this morning. I’m coming | 
before long. I hope things will be different from | 
what they have been. It was her wish. I went 
home that day and told Phebe Ann how you'd | 
put the flowers there, and she beckoned to me} 
to come and lean over her. Then she made out | 
to tell me. She wanted you to have Sylvester’s | 
money that we put in the bank for him when 
he was born. It’s been growing. We haven’t | 
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live, and take care of it. She said she didn’t | 
want any other women in there. She knew they | 
were good housekeepers, and would keep things 
the way she did. You tell your mother I’m 
coming in to see her some time before long.” 

John Kemp went feebly down the walk, and 
Lucey returned to the kitchen. The door had 
been ajar, and her mother and Sarah Cook had 
heard every word. They were both crying. 
“Coming just now when we didn’t know which 
way to turn!” sobbed Sarah Cook. “Poor 
Phebe Ann!” 

“Well, there’s one thing about it,’ said Mrs. 
Kemp, brokenly, “there sha’n’t one Decoration | 
day go by as long as I live, without Sylvester’s | 
grave being trimmed as handsome as if his 
mother was alive!’’ 











Minister to Spain. 


|onee surrender. When I would 


|turned to me and said, with 


| were not for a rule that exists in 
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in his eye, of a strange adventure he had, just | simply went on until his voice was lost in the 
before the Battle of Buena Vista, with General | distance. 
Taylor, whom he always persisted in calling; So it was with Castelar. If you met him at a 
my old kinsman, despite my explanations to the | dinner-party, he came in talking and crowing 
contrary. | at the top of his voice in a way that silenced 
Just before that battle he said that his com-| all opposition; then he spoke to a spellbound 
mander sent him under a flag of truce, because | audience all through the dinher; and when you 
he could speak English, to General Taylor to | saw the last of him, he was delivering an oration 
explain to him that as the Mexican forces and | to the coachman as he drove away. But surely 
resources were vastly superior to no man ever talked 
his, a battle would simply amount more brilliantly or more 
to an unnecessary sacrifice of charitably, and if jokes 
human life. Therefore young are told of him, it is by 
Sedano was instructed to present those who loved him 
the compliments of General Santa best. Canovas, his most 
Anna to General Taylor, with the devoted friend, once 
polite request that he would at said, to illustrate Cas- 
telar’s innocent egotism, 
that whenever Don 
Emilio went to a bul!- 
fight he always desired 
to be the espadua, 
man of the sword, the 
most conspicuous bull- 
fighter; that whenever 
he went to a wedding 
he wished to be the 
bride; and that when 
he went to a funeral he 
wished to be the corpse. 
It was that kind of 
keen, laconic wit that 
my country that before there is a specially distinguished 
surrender there must first be Canovas. He was a 
a battle. Tell him that after we have had the | born leader of men, and terrible in debate. When- 
battle, if he beats me, I will surrender with | ever it was necessary, he was able to pierce his 
great pleasure.’ ”” adversary through and through, by an epigram. 
Then when I would innocently ask if the battle 
actually took place, he would say, with a roar, The Wit of Canovas. 
“Yes, yes, you know it very well—and that the 
old shepherd beat us very badly !’” Silvela, who has succeeded Canovas in the 
Count Sedano was the personal friend and | leadership of the conservative party, was almost 
party follower of Sefior Canovas del Castillo, and | always in rebellion against him. Upon one 
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ask what General Taylor had to 
say in reply, the count would 
answer, with a chuckle, that that 
part of the story was very funny: 
“Your old kinsman, with a staff 
in his hand that made him look 
less like a general than a shepherd, 


great politeness, ‘Young gentle- 
man, please return my compli- 
ments and thanks to General Santa 
Anna, and tell him that I would 
be most happy to surrender, if it 





THE QUEEN REGENT. 


HEN, in May, 1893, I was about to | diplomatic relations between the two countries he was also the neighbor and friend of Emilio | occasion Silvela and his following voluntarily 


receive my final instructions from Presi- 

dent Cleveland, he was engaged in 
welcoming, as the guest of the nation, the 
Infanta Eulalia, who had come as the represent- 
ative of Spain to join with us in the great 
celebration at Chicago. With the Infanta came 
the gentle-hearted and accomplished Duke of 
Veragua, whose mission it was to stand for the 
family of Columbus. Thus in the midst of a 
love-feast I went away, not, however, until I had 
been commissioned by the Infanta to express to 
the queen regent her delight at the warm-hearted 
and enthusiastic reception accorded her by the 
American people. 

Thus the first duty I was called upon to per- 
form after my presentation was the delivery of | 
that message to the lonely Christian woman who | 
has been called upon to suffer so much since that 
time. Hapsburg as she is, queen as she is, there 
is an undertone of womanly tenderness and 
purity that pervades every word and act of Maria | 





became very much strained, and mutual denun- | 
ciations in the Spanish and American press, in | 
the Congress of the United States, and in the | 
Spanish Cortes, soon threw the Spanish people 
into such a state of excitement that my residence 
and the legation were both considered in danger. 
When I now look back upon it all, it is amusing 
to remember how the tide of passion rose and fell 
like the waves, according to the impetus given by 
the wind that blew from the Senate-Chamber at 
Washington. 


Graceful Act of the German Ambassador. 


There were two or three senators who were 
especially obnoxious to the Spaniards, and I 
could always tell when they had been speaking 
by the fact that during the night the guards 
had been doubled about the doors. Upon one 
occasion, when the name of the queen was 
handled roughly at Washington, the situation 


Christina in such a way as to impress you with a| grew so serious that one Sunday afternoon 
sense that she is as gentle as she is strong. When | several hundred cavalrymen were massed about 
she expressed her genuine appreciation of the _ my house to check a mob actually in motion 
manner in which the Infanta had been received, against it. At that time the gallant German 
and her friendly regard for us all, I little thought | ambassador came through the crowd to offer us 





that war would so soon divide us. }an asylum in his embassy—a generous act, for 
And then, not long after that time, one of our which he afterward received formal thanks from 
war-ships came to Cadiz laden with the precious | our Department of State. 
documents and memorials which the Spanish| And yet, despite all such demonstrations, I did | 
government and the Dukes of Veragua and Alba | not believe then, and I do not believe now, that 
had loaned to the exposition. It was a gala| either my family or myself were ever in the | 
day at the capital when the captain of our ship, | slightest danger of personal violence. The ex- | 
surrounded with his officers in their brilliant | cited populace did not intend to injure defenceless | 
uniforms, came to Madrid to deliver in person | people; they only desired to insult our govern- | 
their precious charge. | ment by throwing down the shield, and breaking 
First, we went to the ‘palace, where the | some windows, perhaps. 
queen received our officers with the greatest; Asa matter of fact, during those stormy days 
consideration, engaging each in turn in personal | only one insulting word was ever said to me, and 
conversation in English, which she speaks as! that was by a lady who, at a ball, called me a) 


fluently as she does German, 
French, Spanish and Italian. 
Our war-ship was then bound 
for China by way of the Suez 
Canal, and I was struck with 
the accurate knowledge of 
naval affairs displayed by 
the queen as she interrogated 
the captain as to the details 
of the voyage ahead of him. 

From the royal palace we 
went first to the National 
Library, then in the quaint 
old building in which it had 
reposed for centuries, and 
there deposited the portraits 
of Columbus, which are the 
oldest and most authentic, 
after a formal ceremony in 
which every article was care- 
fully examined and receipted 
for. Thence we proceeded 
to the palace of the Duke of 
Veragua, where we delivered 
into his hands the series of 
original documents embody- 
ing, among other things, the history of the first | 
voyage of Columbus. 

Such was the peaceful and pleasant prelude to | 





CASTELAR. 


“Yankee,”’ and refused to) 
walk with me on that ac- 
count. When the episode was | 
repeated to Sefior Canovas, 
his regrets were expressed in | 
such a way, through the 
ladies of our respective house- 
holds, as to convince us that 
he was not only a statesman, | 
but a perfect master of polite- | 
ness. 

Upon my arrival at Madrid 
the first acquaintance I made, 
that of Count Casa Sedano, 
who occupied a unique posi- 
tion in the social and political 
life of the Spanish capital, 
was the most valuable, and 
the friendship that grew out 
of it lasted until I assisted in 
laying his remains to rest in 
the cemetery of Santa Sedro. 

The father of this charm- 
ing and gifted man was a 
colonel in the Spanish army 
of occupation in Cuba, and 
his mother was a Spanish creole born in New 
Orleans. Young Sedano, who was thus half 
Spanish and half American, was sent to the 





| large heads coupled to 


the stormy period, beginning in January, 1895, | Jesuit college at St. Louis, from which institution 
and ending in September, 1897, during which my | he graduated just as the Mexican War began. 
house was for the greater part of the time guarded | Being of a brave and romantic temper, he 
by soldiers night and day, in order to protect us | enlisted on the Mexican side and became an aid 


from possible violence from mobs. 
With the beginning of the Cuban War the | 


on General Santa Anna’s staff. 
He told me again and again, with a twinkle 





Castelar. Through him I was first brought into withdrew from the Cortes, and then immediately 
social contact with these two strangely gifted men, | made the complaint that they were debarred of 
whom I shall always regard as the most interesting the privilege of addressing themselves directly 
I ever met. Their lifelong friendship illustrates to the nation. When some newspaper reporter 
a beautiful phase of Spanish politics which should asked Canovas what he thought of Silvela’s 
be imitated everywhere. | complaint, he replied that he reminded him of a 

Canovas was born at Malaga; Castelar at | parricide who, after he had been convicted, 
Cadiz. Thus both drew their genius from the appealed to the judge to impose a very light 
warm blood of southern Spain, which has been | sentence upon him, as he was only a poor orphan. 
more prolific of brilliant men than the centre and | Canovas was the genius of the restoration. He 
north. Both were poor, and only through hard | drove out the republic, managed the abduction of 
struggles were they able to make their way to | Isabella II., put her son, Alfonso XII., on the 
the national university at Madrid, where both | throne under the constitution, written by his own 
became distinguished in their academic world. | hand, by which Spain has since been governed. 
Both then found their way to the Cortes, where | Whenever he considered it expedient and con- 
the scholar’s gown was exchanged for the garb venient for his party, he always advised the 
of the tribunician orator. Thus they parted, one queen to permit him to surrender power to his 
to become the leader of republican Spain, the principal political opponent, Sefior Sagasta. But 
other the leader of the monarchical party by whether in or out of office, Canovas really gov- 
which the republic was erned ; nothing of importance was 
overthrown. ever attempted by the opposition 

Castelar was one of unless he acquiesced. 
four or five presidents When the Cuban War began 
that followed each other Sagasta was in power, but he felt 
in rapid succession. that the task was beyond him, 
Few have ever been and called upon Canovas to take 
more able to move the the helm until the storm should 
thoughts and feelings of be over. Not for one moment did 
men, and few have ever Canovas hesitate or falter. With 
been more incapable of a blind resolve to do or die, he 
playing the réle of a battled on against the inevitable 
practical political ad- until he was released from his 
ministrator. hopeless task by the bullet of the 

Castelar was Macau- assassin who slew him at Santa 
lay and Lamartine all Agueda. That assassin was his 
in one. His likeness to best friend, because he released 
Macaulay .was almost him from humiliations which, to 
perfect — moral, physi- his proud soul, would have been 
eal, historical. In intolerable. 
stature they were A few days before his death I 
strangely alike, with was with him in the same hotel 
at San Sebastian, only a short dis- 
tance by rail from Santa Agueda. 
short necks; and both I was about to bid farewell to 
were old bachelors, Spain and to him, but he said 
whose lives never developed a single romance. | no; and then taking my hand in both of his with 
In moral temper they were intellectual twins, | a kind of tenderness, he said: “No, wait until I 
both striving to carry into practical politics, by | return, and then we will part from each other.”’ 
the sheer force of spoken and written eloquence, When the dreadful news came shortly after- 
ideals born in the “unvexed silence of a student’s | ward, one afternoon, that he had been murdered, 
cell.” | it seemed as if the heart and hope of the nation 

In that way their life-histories have repeated | were broken in twain. It seemed almost as if he 
themselves in the politics of their respective | had taken the state to the grave with him. 
countries. | Castelar, who was then at San Sebastian, was 

In each case the writer and the dreamer bloomed | the first to go to the scene of the tragedy, and 
into the popular orator who, by the sheer force | as he stood by the corpse of his friend his first 
of his eloquence, won high executive station in | exclamation was: ‘“‘Poor Antonio! I have loved 
the state. him for more than fifty years!” Monarchist and 

Republican had vanished; all was blended into 
Talkativeness of Castelar. an immortal friendship defying death. 
Behind these two brilliant figures in the 

I am able to cite only one other particular in drama then being enacted there were another 
which they really differed from each other.| two, moving more silently and more quietly, 
Macaulay was so talkative that Sydney Smith | and robed in a moral dignity which I can never 
spoke of him as having “‘brilliant flashes of | forget. I refer to the queen regent and to her 
silence.’’ Castelar was never known to end a| wise and noble minister of state, the Duke ot 
conversation. | Tetuan. 

Once in Alabama, before my time, there wasa| His ancestors were O’Donnells, who settled in 
famous senator who spoke so beautifully, it is| Spain a century ago, and although he cannot 
said, that he never had the heart to stop. One| speak a word of English or Irish, the undertone 
day he was speaking under the trees from an | of the man’s character, including a keen sense 0! 
old-fashioned country wagon; and after he had | humor, is purely Irish. He was always minister 
been thus engaged for five hours or more, some | of state when Canovas was prime minister— he 
of the boys in the crowd seized the wagon and | was to the end his fidus Achates. ; 
rolled it away. The senator never paused ; he| When I bade farewell to the queen regent in 





their shoulders with 
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after that of her favorite cousin, Maximilian, at | because they had both been kind to me, and it but when he started I went with him. 
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her palace of Miramar at San Sebastian,—named | war was inevitable. For me it was a sad parting, | thinking twice tor his own comfort or safety; | axe, from a rough board. Behind, and tastenea 


He 


Trieste,—the Duke of Tetuan alone stood by her pained me to feel that so much sorrow was in | carried the rifle and I the ammunition. At first 


side. I knew then that it was all over, and that 
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store for both of them. 








In Five Chapters.— Chapter Two. 


V thicket to get our breath. The only sound | 
we heard was the mournful twang of a | 
gray heron. 
“Well,” said Val, ruefully, “‘we’re in a pretty | 
tix now! I wouldn’t have run a step only I | 
thought we could get to the river ahead of them.” | 
The most distressing feature of our plight lay | 
in the fact that we had lost the trail. We knew 
in a general way that the river lay somewhere 
beyond the swamp, but we could not hope to go 
straight into camp. 
“First thing,” said Val, “is to strike the river.” 
The trees in the swamp stood hardly the 





breadth of a man’s hand apart, and the foliage 
overhead was so dense that we were in perpetual | 
twilight. We were compelled to stoop almost | 
double and leap from hummock to hummock, | 
often slipping into the snake-suggesting mire. | 

The sharp, dry spines on the trunks of the | 
trees prodded us, and dusty cobwebs clung about | 
our faces and necks, so that we often stopped 
to brush away a hideous, scrambling spider. | 


Moreover, we stumbled into several thickets of 
dead tamaracks which lay crisscrossed on every | 
side like a heap of jackstraws, and after bumping | 
our shins and sprawling flat half a dozen times, | 
we were usually compelled to make a wide detour. | 

Thus, with tattered coats, and faces and hands | 
bruised and scratched, we came out of our Slough | 
of Despond, both of us hungry and heated and 
tired. Val looked at me as if he wanted to take 
me on his mighty shoulder. I must have pre- 
sented a forlorn appearance, but I put on a 
smile and kicked up my heels to show that I 
still had a little life left in me. | 

“Let’s push on,’”’ I said, “or our friends, the 
enemy, will beat us.’’ 

Even before we expected it we caught a} 
glimmer of the blessed blue of the water through | 
the trees, and almost immediately afterward I. 
saw the white of the tent. 

“Here we are now!”’ exclaimed Val, joyously. 
“JT didn’t think we could strike it so close.’’ 

We almost ran through the weedy bottoms in 
our eagerness to plunge our faces into the cool 
water and drink and drink. As we turned the | 
corner of the tent, we saw, crashing up through 
the bushes of the river-bank, a dozen paces away, 
our shaggy-whiskered enemies. 

I thought the two men looked confused, but it | 
was only for a second. 

‘What are you doing in our camp ?’’ blustered | 
he of the hoarse voice. 

The blood mounted hotly to Val’s face. | 
“What are you doing in our camp?” he said, 
taking a quick stride forward. 

I had cast a swift glance around us. A three- 
log raft lay at the river-bank. The axes and the 
cooking skillets were rusty and unfamiliar. It 
was not our camp. Val also saw our mistake. 
“Come, Ben,’’ he said, and his face turned white 
with chagrin. 

We started to go, but the two men stepped 
fairly in our way. . 

“What are you fellows doing here, anyway ?”’ | 
asked the hoarse voice, menacingly. 

“Looking land,” answered Val. 

“T don’t see what right you’ve got to speak to | 
us in that way!” I said, hotly, for the tone of the | 
challenge had stung me. 

“And I don’t see what right you’ve got in our 
camp !’’ thundered the other. 

“We mistook your tent for ours,’’ answered | 
Val, struggling with his temper. 

“That don’t go down. You’re trespassers on 
our land —’’ 

“Your land!” I said. “It isn’t yours until it’s | 
entered.”” 

I saw a quick flash of a polished revolver- 
barrel. I was looking into a round, black hole, 
over which stared a man’s eye. I felt my hair 
creep up and the veins throb in my throat. 

“Drop it!’ I heard Val shout. Quicker than 
a lash he had raised his rifle, and his finger 
quivered on the trigger. 

“Drop it, I say, or I'll blow your head off!” 

The other man and I stood as if paralyzed, 
and watched Val and the big explorer glaring at 
each other. The revolver slipped slowly from 
the shaggy man’s fingers, turned over and fell 
in the soft sand. , 

“Now don’t you touch it!’ said Val. “Come, 

sen,”? 

We backed off through the grass and weeds of | 
the river-bank until we were almost out of sight. | 
Then we turned and ran, leaping logs and brush, 
Splashing into sloughs, and sprawling over roots 
und fallen limbs. 

“Are we going in the right direction?” I | 
panted, when I felt that I could run no farther. 


tent through the tall grass. 
“Yes,” said Val. 
landmarks all the way. 


“T have been recognizing 
It’s unfortunate we are 


| we felt stiff and sore from our hard trip through 
the tamaracks, but as we approached the camp 
of the other explorers, we both forgot everything 
but the grim work in hand. I know exactly | 
| how a soldier feels when going into battle. 
Neither of us had any idea just how we were 
| going to recover the boat, although we both felt 
that the thieves would be ready for us this time, 
|and prepared to fight us. And in that back- 
woods country, where the arm of the law seldom 
| reached, might made right, and if we were killed 
| on the bank of the Namekagon, nine chances in 
| ten no one ever would find our bodies. 
I thought of these things and shuddered over 
them afterward, but of my reflections as we strode | 


ALENTINE and I paused in the tamarack | For answer, we caught sight of the gleam of our | down through the grass of the river-bottoms I 


| 


could recall nothing save my whimsicat! interest in 
seeing Val’s tattered coat-tail flap up and down 
}as he walked. When we had reached a point 





up the river from those rascals. We shall prob-| near the other camp, Val turned abruptly into 


ably have to have another brush witli 
them when we try to pass. They mean 
to bully us out, but we’re going through 
to the Falls without asking their permis- 
sion,’”’ and Val nodded his head positively. 

“Did you see their raft?” I asked. 
“We can run twice as far in a day as 
they can.’’ 

“And more,” said Val. “They’ll have 
to get out and push their logs over every 
shallow, and we will slip quietly by them 
in our boat.’’ 

We stripped and plunged into the cool 
water all over, and drank until I felt that 
I could swallow no more. I have 
seen a hunted deer spring into a 
lake and wallow and splash, with 
the dogs almost at her heels. 
And she would not stir even 
for a rifle-shot until she had 
quenched her thirst. I can un- 
derstand how she felt. 

One of us kept a watchful eye 
on the rifle in case of need, but 
we were not molested. We came 
out greatly refreshed, and quickly 
cooked a meal of pork, corn-cake and coffee 

“Now,”’ said Val, “we'll get our kit 
packed up and start.” 

We both felt there wasn’t much need of 


| hurrying, because we could easily overtake 


our rivals with our boat. So we lay back 
on the grass to rest. 

It was a clear, sunny afternoon. The 
leaves of the willows along the river had 
begun to fall, although the swamp maples 
were still fiery with the painting of late 
autumn. Across the bottoms rose the 
sombre green wall of pine foliage, and 
above that a few clouds floated lazily. We 
could hear the strident burr of frogs in the 
shady pools, and the twitter of a few late 
birds. I felt that I could lie there flat on 
my back with my hands over my head 
forever—I was so tired. 

Presently, as I thought of our neighbors, 

a romance, named “‘Kyrlie Dare,’’ came into my 
mind. ‘Two of its characters were called “Long 


| John” and “the Admiral.” I lay there and told 


the story to Val. Long John was a big, black 
villain with a husky voice and shaggy whiskers, 


| and as I described him, Val exclaimed: “A good 


deal such a fellow as our friend with the pistol!” 

Val was never satisfied with a story unless he 
could identify its characters with persons whom 
he knew. The Admiral of the story was small 
and whining and insignificant, and it struck us 
both that the name fitted the hoarse man’s com- 
panion toa dot. Ali through the story as I told 


| it the two chief characters were real to us in the 


persons of our rival timber-cruisers. We had no 


| knowledge of their real names, so we dubbed | 


them from “Kyrlie Dare.”’ 

“T guess we’ve rested enough,’ Val said. 
“You get up the boat, and I’ll pack the kit.” 

We had hidden the boat in a thicket of willows. 
I meandered lazily through the weeds to the 
shore and parted the willows. 

The boat was gone! 

“Val!”’ I shouted. 

Something in my voice must have startled him, 
for he came leaping down to the river-bank. 

“Tt’s gone!” I said. 

Val stooped and peered into the soft sand of 
the river-bank, tracing out a number of slushy 
footsteps with his finger. He did not look up at 
me. “They’re boot tracks,” he said. “If In- 
dians had been here, they’d have been moccasin 
prints.” 

I had been thrashing around in the bushes, 
and presently I found the paddles. ‘They 
didn’t get these,” I shouted, “and they'll have 
to wait until they can make some!” 

We did not stop to accuse any one of the theft. 
We both knew who were guilty, and I recalled 
the confusion of the thieves when we had first 
confronted them in theircamp. They must have 
come down the river and stolen the boat on their 
way to their tent. Val strode up the bank with 
a look on his face that was not good to see. 

“You stay here, lad, and pack up,” he said, 
“and I’ll go after the boat.” 

“No, sir!” I answered. “There’s going to be 
danger, and this is a full partnership.” 

“But you look pretty well fagged out !’’ 


That was like my brother Valentine—never | 


“I SAW HIM GIVE ONE GREAT 















the woods and | 
made a detour so | 
as to approach the | 
enemy from the | 
opposite direction. 
We scrambled 
over logs, through 
thickets of bram- 
bles and brush, 
and along sand- 
ridges, taking care 
not to tread on 
dry twigs or shake 
the bushes. 
| When we were a hundred yards from the 
| camp, we skulked and crept, Val pushing the 
| rifle ahead of him like a hunter stalking a deer. 
| Occasionally we paused to listen, but everything 
was still. The sun had sunk low in the west, 
| and a soft, white mist was creeping up the valley. 
| Up the river we heard the quavering cries of a 
flock of teal ducks feeding in the cress-shallows. 
And thus we came tothe camp. The tent was 
gone, but a few embers of the fire still sent up a 
| eurling blue smudge. ‘“What’s this ?”’ I asked. 
A cleft stake was set in the ground, and in the 
split there was a bit of soiled paper, bearing 
| these words: 
Good-by. Call agen. 
Thank you fer the bote. 


LEAP OVER A BARRICADE OF 
BUSHES."’ 





“They are humorous,”’ I said. 

“Yes,” Val answered, grimly, “but they | 
shouldn’t crow too soon.’’ 

They had taken both the raft and the boat. It 
would not do for them to leave the raft for us to 
use, and they probably would destroy it or hide 
| it at the first opportunity. 
| We remained only a minute at the camp. Val 

turned and set off down the river, running with 
a long, sweeping stride that I founda it hard to 
follow. Fortunately the Namekagon has as 
many crooks as a worm fence, and we were 
able to cover two or three miles of the river to 
every mile that we travelled. 

It was rapidly growing dark, and I was 
beginning to lose hope of overtaking the thieves, 
when Val stopped suddenly and pointed ahead 
of us, where the river crooked around a clump of 
willows. A dim object seemed moving on the 
shadowy water. It appeared for a moment only, 
and then crept slowly out of sight behind the 
willows. I was not altogether certain that it 
was even a boat, but Val plunged down through 
the weeds and bushes like one possessed. In an 
incredibly short time, we came out on the river- 
bank and crouched close to the shore. 

A few minutes later we heard voices—a harsh 
voice that spoke out and a lighter one of which 
we heard only the ring. Then came the swish 
of paddles and the plick! plop! of the water that 
dropped from the blades when they came up. 

The prow’of our boat appeared. In the rear 

| sat one of the men, toiling hard with a rude 
paddle, which had evidently been made with the | 


| 


| to stir. 


, and down a dozen times. 
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to the boat, was the raft, which the other man 
was forcing into some semblance of speed with 
a stout tamarack pole. Evidently they were 
working hard to get a good start of us. 

“It’s Long John and the Admiral,”’ said Val. 

“What are you going to do?’’ I whispered. 

For answer, Val drew up out of the bushes and 
brought his rifle deliberately to his shoulder. 
The trigger clicked. 

“Get out of that boat!’’ he roared. 

With incredible swiftness the occupant of the 
boat seized his revolver, which must have lain 
cocked on the seat before him. There was a 
blinding flash, and I heard the ping of a bullet 
as it sung over our heads. A second shot threw 
up a spurt of sand at our feet. 

I stood with every muscle tense, watching 
Val. Fortunately it was growing twilight, and 
we were half hidden in the bushes; but 1 ex- 
pected momentarily to see my brother fall. His 
fingers closed on the trigger. The rifle and the 
revolver went off almost simultaneously. 1 heard 
a crash of rending wood, and the splinters flew up 
at the back of the boatman. The bullet had 
missed him by a hand’s breadth. 

“TLoad!’’ shouted Val. 

I caught the rifle as he tossed it. 1 saw him 
give one great leap over a barricade of bushes 
and land in the water. Another plunge, and he 
was half-way to the boat, which the sluggish 
current had shunted slowly in our direction. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I ran after him 
into the water. 

“Load!” he shouted back at me, without 
pausing. 

The boatman levelled his revolver in Val's 
face, and I stood horrified, watching him pull the 
trigger. It clicked sharply and did not explode, 
The chambers were empty. 

I scrambled out and turned just in time to see 
Val, waist-deep in the water, reach for the boat. 
Above him towered the shaggy giant, with his 
revolver clubbed and waiting to bring down the 
heavy butt on. Val’s head. With a frantic start 
I brought the rifle to my shoulder, and then I 
remembered that it was empty. 

Val had his hand on the boat. Down came 
the revolver. Val caught the descending arm, 
but I could see that he had received a cruel blow 
on the shoulder. They grappled a moment. 
The boatman pulled away and raised the re- 
volver again. I turned my face aside, sick and 
faint. At that moment I heard a terrific splash. 
The boat had gone over, and I caught a glimpse 
of the two men just as they went out of sight, 
grappling and throttling each other under water. 
The boat veered aside and rocked in the waves. 

Thus far the man on the raft had not had time 
But now he rushed forward witha short 
woodsman’s axe, and leaped into the water. 

With a sudden consciousness that everything 
depended on me, I whipped up the rifle and 
began to load. My fingers trembled, and when I 
felt for my ammunition I found it soaking wet. 
It had been ruined when I went into the water. 
But a sudden inspiration seized me—such an 
inspiration as comes even to a bookish man. 

“Stop that,’’ I shouted to the little Admiral, 
“or I’ll put a bullet through you!” 

He looked up as if he had forgotten all about 
me. With nervous fingers I was speeding 
through the operation of loading, just as if my 
powder was dry. I put on a cap, drove it home, 
and then, springing to my feet, I rushed into the 
water and brought the rifle to my shoulder. 

“Stir a step,’ I shouted, “and I’ll shoot!’ 

It was a strong argument. The man with the 
axe paused. 

“Let them fight it out!’’ I called. 
your hands off!’ 

Meanwhile Val and his opponent had been up 
The water boiled with 


“You keep 


foam and cast up mud and snag-like sticks. It 
seemed that they must both be drowned. 
At last Val came up and seized the boat. The 


man with the axe made a move to advance, 
raising his weapon above his head. I stepped 
deeper into the water. 

“Stop that!”’ I shouted, suggestively fingering 
the trigger of the rifle. 

Before Val could get far with the boat, how- 
ever, Long John came up. His face was puffed 
and blue, his hair was plastered down over his 
forehead, and such another look of anger and 
hatred I never have had the misfortune to see. 

With a single mighty plunge, he seized the 
other side of the boat; and there in the water 
those two giants swayed and tugged. The frail 
craft creaked with the strain, and then of a 
sudden it ripped wide open from end to end, like 
a pasteboard box. The two men staggered back 
in astonishment, while the broken and worthless 
pieces of the boat floated away down the river. 

“There, take your boat!” gasped the big 
explorer. 

I saw Val fairly leap from the water to renew 
the attack. All this time the raft had been 
creeping nearer through the fast gathering gloom. 
As Val’s head touched the water, the faint- 
hearted Admiral dropped his axe and gave the 
raft a vicious push. The heavy logs struck Val 
on the temple, and I saw him reel and ery out. 

Without waiting a moment, I pushed deeper 
into the river, holding my rifle high above my 
head. Val was half dazed, but he still had 
sufficient consciousness to grasp my shoulder, 
and together we came up out of the water. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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| by a change of date in the midst of their business 
occupations. For the astronomer, therefore, 
Sunday, May 27th, does not begin until Sunday 
noon, and his “morning of May 27th” ends on 
Monday noon of the “civil” 28th of May. On 
| the American continent the eclipse will be visible 
| on the morning of Monday, May 28th, according 
'to the usual reckoning, and any reader of The 
| Companion who looks for it on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 27th, will be disappointed. 
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Current Topics. 
The revelations made at the Ecumenical 


Conference on Foreign Missions concerning the 
services of missionaries in extending education, 
trade and general civilization, as well as the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, are a strong 
reminder that civilization does often move for- 
ward in other ways than “on a powder-cart.” 


Bishop Whipple heard a person abusing a 
man of great wealth because of his supposed 
meanness. He answered the critic thus: “I 
would not conclude too hastily in such a case as 
that ; for although I cannot explain fully, I know 
of a certain fifty-thousand-dollar gift accompanied | 
by a stipulation that the name of the giver should | 
not be made known.”’ “Judge not,” is a working 
rule with which it is not safe to dispense. 

The Associated Jewish Charities of | 
Chicago have taken a laudable step in abolishing | 
henceforth all balls, fairs and charity bazaars 
as methods of sweiling their fund. They have | 
resolved to give of their means according to their | 
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MAIDEN MODESTY. 


So sweet the blush of bashfulness 
Ev’n pity scarce can wish it less. 
Byron. 


———j~~r1e———_ 


Of Age. 


HE present month witnesses the birthdays 
= of two royal personages in circumstances 
unusual, touching and noteworthy. On 
the 6th, the Crown Prince of Germany reached 
his majority—eighteen years. He is a youth of 
proud and worthy ancestry; he has been edu- 
cated with sedulous care; he is said to be of 
unspoiled nature and princely bearing. Trans- 
pose the figures of his age, and on May 24th 
they express the age of his great-grandmother, 
Victoria, queen and empress, the chief personage 
in Christendom. In the fullest and noblest sense 
of the term she, too, is “of age.” 
The Victorian Era has been the period of 


ability, and promise that their already magnificent | the evolution of the public school, the greatest 
philanthropies shall not suffer by the change. | achievements in education, in science, in the arts, 
Gentiles may well ask themselves if their own and in the civilization of the world. It has seen 
“entertainments” are not sometimes repulsive the enfranchisement of man; the revolution of 


rather than attractive. 

In 1866, General Garfield, then in Con- 
gress, made a strong speech in support of the 
measure which finally took form in a National 
Bureau of Education. “The children of to-day,” 
said he, “will be the architects of our country’s 
destiny in 1900.” The prophecy was easy to 
make, because certain to be fulfilled. Yet there 
is something impressive in the fact that the 
affairs of church and state, and all the complex 
interests of civilization, are now largely in the 
hands of those who thirty-four years ago were 
passing through the public schools. {o them, 
too, is committed the custody of those who, in 
turn, will make the history of the swift-coming 
future. 





The success of a great invention often 
depends upon some auxiliary discovery to make 
it practicable. Without the telegraph, modern 
railroading would have been impossible. With- 
out the air-brake, the high speed of the great | 
express-trains could not have been permitted. 
To-day the electric automobile, which is much 
heavier than the steam-power carriage, would be 
given a great impetus by the discovery of some- | 
thing better than the present rubber tires. The | 
great weight and swift motion of the carriage | 
upon rough streets cause the tires to wear out | 
rapidly. Which will come first, a lighter electric 
storage battery or a firmer elastic substance for 
the tires? The history of inventions suggests 
that one or the other will appear at an early date. | 

The selection of a candidate for V ice-Presi- 
dent seems likely to be the chief feature of interest 
this year in the national conventions of the two 
great parties. The office has unfortunately ceased 
to be attractive to many of the great men in public 
life. Instead of being a stepping-stone to the 
presidency, it has too often become a “shelf” 
upon which worthy public men may round out 
their career. It is not the custom even to} 
nominate a Vice-President for a second term; | 
and no incumbent of the office during the last | 
sixty years has been promoted to the head of | 
the ticket. Yet the Vice-President should be a | 
man competent, by ability and experience, to fill | 
the first place. 





The Indian girls of the Chickasaw Nation 
seem to be “‘up-to-date.” The evils arising from 
the marriages of white men with Indian girls 
have become notorious. Usually, the unions 
were sought by whites of worthless character, | 
merely in order that they might get possession of | 
the valuable lands allotted to the brides. In view 





the condition of women, of convicts and of the 
insane. Philanthropy has thrown wide her 
gates; natural and applied science has altered 
the world’s whole conception of earth and its 
products, of life and its possibilities. 

It is futile to conjecture what the age of Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm will bring forth. Suffice it, 
that however kingly his state, every marvel of 


| science, every transformation wrought in the 


intellectual world will belong no more to him 
than to the humblest boy or girl who reads these 
lines. No longer do invention and discovery 
wait at the feet of kings. 

“Some kings I myself have known,” says 
Carlyle, “of stout natural limbs, who crowned 
themselves by putting on their own private hat 
with some speechless ‘God enable me to be king 
of what lies under this!’ ’’ 


o> 
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A Noble Record. 
| F the year 1899 was remarkable for its business 





prosperity, it was no less noteworthy for its 
charities. 
Never in any twelvemonth since records have 


been kept, in this or any other country, has so | 


large a sum been poured out for the helping and 
uplifting of mankind as was bestowed last year 
in the United States in the form of gifts and 
bequests to colleges, libraries, hospitals, churches 
and other institutions. The recorded total is 
sixty-two and three-quarters million dollars, to 
which might fairly be added at least two million 
and a quarter more, in small donations—the little 
gifts of which the left hand of the giver never 
knew. 

Not only is the size- of this total cheerful to 
contemplate, but in several other respects it 
invites favorable comment. 

First, the amount of money bestowed in the 
form of direct gifts was greatly in excess of that 
left by bequest. In other words, rich men did 
not wait until death had robbed them of the 
power longer to enjoy their wealth, but gave of 
their possessions while they could still follow the 
course of their benefactions, see that their wishes 
were regarded, and advise concerning the fulfil- 
ment of their plans. This course is not only 
most sensible from a business point of view, but 
it also ensures the giver a larger share in the 
pleasure of his benefactions. It makes him part 
and parcel of the good he does, and so leaves him 
a better man. The knowledge that people of 


large means are more and more coming to adopt | 


this course is not the least attractive character- 
istic of last year’s charitable record. 





of this a law was enacted by the Indian legislature | Another point worth mentioning is the growing 
establishing the marriage fee in such cases at one | disposition to give anonymously. It shows, better 


thousand dollars. Asa remedial measure, much 
was expected of the law. It has just come into | 
effect, and at Ardmore, Indian Territory, recently, 
some thousand or more Indian girls, in meeting 
assembled, indignantly “resolved’’ that the law 
and the instigators thereof were intolerable 
interferers with woman’s inalienable right to 
marry whom she would. And the end is not yet! 

A statement in the interesting eclipse article 
of Sir Norman Lockyer in The Companion for 
May 3d, may lead to misapprehension unless 
further explained: the statement, namely, that 
in the United States “the eclipse will be visible | 
on May 27th before noon.” This is entirely 
correct according to astronomical reckoning, | 
but not according to civil reckoning, used by all | 
but professional astronomers. Since astronomical | 
observations are chiefly made at night, it would | 
be inconvenient for the astronomer to have to | 





than anything else could show it, a sincere and 
personal interest in the noble aims for which the 
gifts are made, and an absence of the self-interest 
which seeks advertising and the praise of men. 
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“ Log-Rolling.” 


= OU will notice,” said a member of Con- | 


gress in a House debate not long ago, 
“that here are three projects which have 
no connection with one another, concerning as 
they do widely different parts of the country; 
and yet it will be found that the men who favor 
any one favor them all. The friends of the three 
have united, and as a solid phalanx are marching 
on the Federal Treasury !’’ 
We have here a good description of ‘“‘log-rolling’’ 
—a system which is practised in all legislative 
bodies, municipal councils, and wherever political 
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How far legislative log-rolling is justifiable is a 
question that cannot be answered offhand. Two 
sets of men, each with a worthy purpose in view, 
may often unite their strength and so accomplish 
two good things, where otherwise nothing could 
be done. On the other hand, their purposes may 
be unworthy and their projects harmful. 

The location of our national capital on the 
Potomac is a monument to “log-rolling.”” Alex- 
ander Hamilton, eager for the assumption of the 
state debts by the general government, and 
Thomas Jefferson, endeavoring to have the 
Federal city established in the South, combined 
their forces and carried both measures. 

The practice is sometimes useful, often dan- 
gerous. Every man entering into such a com- 
bination owes it to himself to scrutinize closely 
all that his vote may mean, and not to permit an 
intense eagerness for one thing to blind him to 
the wrong that may be hidden in another. 


—_—_——s0n 


BENEVOLENCE. 


The clouds hang low 
When they would scatter rain upon the earth ;— 
Not arrogant is true benevolence. 
From the Hindu. 
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The Famine in India. 
To missionaries from India, in attendance 





upon the recent Ecumenical Conference in | 

New York, declared, in a published state- | 
ment, that the present famine situation in India 
is of “unparalleled and indescribable gravity.” | 
This is the deliberate assertion of men and | 
women who know the country thoroughly, and 
have witnessed the distress of the people in| 
previous periods of scarcity. 

Mere statistics give an inadequate idea of so 
appallinga calamity. Yet when it is remembered 
that the stricken provinces contain a population | 
of sixty millions, four-fifths of whom are depend- 
ent on agriculture; and that, at last accounts, 
five and a half million persons were receiving aid 
from the government, it will be seen that the | 
situation is not exaggerated. 

Famines, more or less acute, are so frequent in 
India that famine relief has been reduced almost 
to a science by the government officials. As soon 
as famine conditions are seen to be approaching 
the machinery of relief is set in motion. 

The present government of India is working 
energetically; but no government can support, 
through months of famine, such a vast popula- | 
tion. Thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou- | 
sands, of people must die of starvation unless 
private charity, on a large scale, supplements the | 
government relief. The war in South Africa | 
has drawn so heavily upon the resources and 
charities of England that less aid than usual can 
be expected from that quarter; and this is true 
also, to some extent, of the British colonies. 
This makes more urgent the need-.of assistance 
from other countries. 

It is not as subjects of Queen Victoria, but as 
suffering and helpless human beings, that the 
stricken natives of India appeal to the sympathies 
of the Christian world. They need generous and | 
instant aid, and that aid will be most effectual if 
it takes the form of money. Large sums are 
needed, but the smallest contribution, if made 
promptly, will help in keeping at least one person 
from starvation. 








or 


The Election of Senators. 


HE House of Representatives recently | 
a voted, two hundred and forty to fifteen, in | 
favor of an amendment to the Constitution 
to require the election of United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people. 
It is not an easy thing to amend the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States. With the exception | 
of the three amendments which followed the | 
Civil War, the organic law of the nation has | 
undergone no change since 1804. The first great 
obstacle to the present proposition is the disfavor | 
with which it is viewed in the Senate. It is true | 
that the states may take the initiative in amend- 
ing the Constitution. If two-thirds of the state 
legislatures ask Congress to call a convention to 
propose amendments to the Constitution, Con- 
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would make no mistakes in the election of Sena- 
tors by a similar process? Are there not advan- 
tages in having the two houses of Congress chosen 
by different methods? Are there not remedies 
for legislative deadlocks, and methods of giving 
a larger scope to the popular choice in the selec- 
tion of Senators which are less radical than an 
amendment to the Constitution? These and 
similar questions are put by those who object to 
the change proposed, and there is fortunately 
ample time to consider them. 
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The New Indian. 


HAT the Indian is leaving his native trai! 
f 4 for the “‘white man’s path”’ is well evidence« 

by statistics gathered from the annua! 
reports of the United States Indian agents. A 
greatly increasing number of Indians on the 
reservations, or what have lately been reserva- 
tions, can read. Nearly a hundred thousand of 
them have completely adopted the white men’s 
dress. Almost all of them have discarded the 
original dress of the people of their tribes. 
~ Eleven hundred dwelling-houses were built by 
Indians last year, and the Indians on the reser- 
vations now possess more than twenty-five thou- 
sand dwelling-houses. They are, as a rule, no 
longer nomadic, no longer dwellers in wigwams. 
Externally, at least, they are rapidly adopting 
the ways of civilization. 

Are they at the same time “becoming civilized’’ 
in the true sense? It is not possible to answer 
yes with confidence. They are learning to read, 
to live in houses, and to wear white men’s 
clothes; yet unfortunately, in some cases at 
least, the vices of civilization seem likely to 
overpower some of the native virtues of the 
race. On some reservations intemperance has 
increased almost exactly in proportion to the 
disappearance of the characteristics of the 
aboriginal red man. 

To civilize means to endow with the proper 
qualities of a citizen ; and so far as the reading and 
house-dwelling Indian lacks these qualities, his 
transformation into the outward semblance of a 
white man fails in its chief purpose. The duty 
of the white people toward the Indian is far from 
being ended with imposing upon him the super- 
ficial marks of their civilization. 


> 





He Exaggerated. 


XAGGERATION is commonly held to be the 
special vice of schoolgirls. Their brothers, 
however, are seldom wholly free from the 

habit, and in fact, few of us are really accurate in 
speech. Even in old times, when the line between 
fact and fancy was drawn with more severity 
than now, our good Puritan ancestors occasionally 
slipped across it to the wrong side. 

An anecdote is related of one excellent divine 
whose essential truthfulness was unquestioned, 
but whose tongue ran into excesses disturbing to 
his congregation. In the fervor of discourse, his 
facts had a way of expanding and increasing 
almost beyond recognition, so that he was con- 
stantly saying things which, viewed in the after 
light of cold criticism, were not true. At last a 
deputation was sent to remonstrate with him. 

He was greatly distressed, and readily promised 
to exercise more care in the future; but before 
long he erred again, carried away by his own 
eloquence, and a second deputation arrived. 
Again he promised amendment, but again after a 
littie while he backslid, and a third committee 


| Was sent. 


The good man was thoroughly shocked and 
repentant. He admitted everything. 

“IT know but too well,” he pleaded, “that my 
besetting sin is exaggeration; but at least it is a 
failing with which I struggle. I have shed over it 
barrels upon barrels of tears!” 

Then one deacon laughed and one groaned, and 
the minister looked innocently from one to the 
other to see what was amiss. 

He. was never remonstrated with again. Tiiv 
congregation had to admit that even a good man 
may have an incorrigible fault. 





es 


“ Christian-Like.” 


ACKSON, the keeper of the morgue, had 
J opened his office and was making ready fo! 
the day’s business when a bedraggled, thin!) 

clad woman entered, carrying a little bundle 


gress must comply; but the possibility that such | wrapped in a shawl. 


a convention, once assembled, might propose | “I want you to take my baby,” she sai, 





many amendments, is appalling to conservative 
minds. 

The vote in the House is chiefly interesting as 
showing a strong public sentiment in favor of the 
proposed change. There is a wide-spread feeling 
that the present system is not working well. | 
Three seats in the Senate are now vacant because 
legislatures have failed to elect Senators; and a | 
committee has reported unanimously that one 
seat in the Senate was obtained by bribery and | 
other corrupt practices. A change in the system | 
of election has been advocated in many news- | 
papers, in party platforms, and in resolutions 
adopted by a large number of legislatures. 

It may be that in this matter, as in some others, | 
the wisdom of the fathers in guarding against 
precipitate change will be vindicated. The 
defects of the present system are obvious; but 
would the change proposed remedy them? | 
Would the influence of “bosses” be less potent | 


change his date at midnight, and accordingly he | questions are decided by yote. The word is| over conventions than over legislatures ? Are | 


apathetically. 

“This isn’t the place to bring your baby. \« 
should take it up to the hospital, beyond here. 
said Jackson, kindly. 

“No,” said the woman, “my baby isn’t sic’ 
She’s dead.” Then she unfolded the shaw] aud 
showed the child’s face, so wan and pinched that 
it was plain the baby had literally died of starv: 
tion. 

“T haven’t got any money to pay for a buryine 
the mother continued, “but I did want to have i 
buried Christian-like, ’cause she’s all the onc 
ever had.” After hugging the little bundle to | 
breast a moment, she laid it gently down on «! 
of the benches. Then covering her face with li 
hands, she leaned against the wall, and sobbed ® 
if the pent-up grief of a lifetime was finding ven'. 

Jackson led her to a chair and waited, trylic 
in his well-meant, clumsy way, to comfort } 
After a while her sobs subsided sufficiently ‘ 
permit her to speak, and little by little the woms' 
told her pitiful story. ; 

Jackson had heard it again and again, Wi!" 
infinite variations and from persons of man 


begins his day at noon, twelve hours later than | derived from the old custom of neighbors joining | the states always so fortunate in their choice of | nationalities, but he lent a sympathetic ear 
other people, who would be equally incommoded | hands to remove logs, when clearing new land. | governors as to justify the assurance that they | what the Sun no doubt rightly called the old tal 
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of a husband out of work; of successive visits to | calamity had occurred, the whole household would | 


the pawn-shop, until the house was stripped and | have met around the treasured egg.” 
the last copper spent for food; then the street, 
with nothing but the ragged old shawl to protect 
the baby from a freezing temperature and a snow- 
storm, and finally, the baby’s death. | 
“If she could only have been buried Christian- | 
like!’ the mother sobbed again. | 
Jackson mentally figured the cost of a coffin, and 
then reckoned his own slender resources. He 
knew he could not afford it, but his eye, wandering 
into the next room, chanced to rest upon one of 
the plain little rough pine boxes which the city 
furnishes for cases like this. Somehow he could 
not bring himself to show that box to the mother, 
and so he put on his hat and stepped over to the 
| 
undertaker’s. There he picked out a little white Knowing that I should be among the Russians 
coffin and paid for it. | for several months, I thought I would gain the 
The undertaker’s man came over and arranged | stvenen e , oe we a few words beforehand. 
all the details of the simple funeral, and he, too, | 501 sa onstantine : AEB 
was very kind and gentle; and that afternoon the | wT hey ony Neos” be replied at nod 
poor, starved little body was buried as the mother That was easy enough to remember, and so I 
wished, “Christian-like.” | went on to the next word. 
It was only an incident; a mere eddy in the “Wha they aay Not” no’? 
mighty tide of metropolitan life; but it brought! That seemed a most remarkable coincidence, 
up golden sand from a mine which even the | but it was certainly easier than I had thought. 
optimist would hardly have suspected. | So T went on to something more complex. 
} What does a Russian say when he is hungry, 
| and wants something to eat?” 
| “O sir, he says he wants something to eat!” 
This was a little more than I could stand, and 
I immediately took a recess. I saw that the poor 
fellow had no real understanding of the English 
he spoke. He did not translate it from one | 
language to another, but had merely learned it as | 
a parrot would learn. But he had great facility, 
| like all the Russians; for in two months and a 
half on shipboard he had picked up enough to be 
of great service to us. If we would allow him to 
use it in his own way, all went famously, but it 
was a half-knowledge, which he could not impart. 


death, it verified his predictions in being sold for 
a hundred and sixty pounds. 


PARROT-ENGLISH. 


When W. H. Gilder was about to cross Siberia, 
after a sojourn in the Arctic regions, he engaged 
| Constantine, an English-speaking Russian, as 
| guide and interpreter. Constantine knew enough 
| English for such practical purposes, and there 
| seemed to be no reason why he should not teach 
it. Says the traveller: 
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MISS ANTHONY’S ARGUMENT. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, the veteran woman 
suffiragist, has always had a lively wit, and there 
is more than one example in her recent life, by 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, of her nimble use of it 
in the behalf of her sex. 

During her experience as a school-teacher Miss 
Anthony got her first practical insight into society’s 
injustice to woman as a worker. Repeatedly she | 
would take a school, which a male teacher had 
been obliged to give up because of inefficiency, 
and although she made a thorough success, would HELPED A BOY. 
receive only one-fourth of his salary. Twenty-three years ago, says the Plain Dealer, | 

Her first opportunity of calling attention to the | President L. E. Holden of Wooster University | 
injury done the teaching profession by slighting | came to Cleveland, a penniless boy. A stranger, 
its women members came during the state con-| @ physician, gave him a chance to make a living. 
vention in 1853. Two-thirds of the teachers in | The president told the story at the Euclid Avenue 
attendance were women, but not one of them | Presbyterian Church on a recent Sunday morning. 
spoke, nor was their presence recognized in any “Twenty-three years ago to-day,” said President 
way by the men. | Holden, “I came to this city, a boy of sixteen, 

Toward the close of the second day the question pate ig ® — Bed conten nak 
under discussion was, “Why the profession of | jn the world I was going to do, when a man came 
teacher was not as much respected as that of poe. he Fnggeiegye Av ag ay = — is orm, 6 
doctor, lawyer or minister?” j ; Ly DOY, , is 

Miss Anthony, having listened for some time, = wa oe eal, (NO, 7 _—— 
rose, but only succeeded in gaining a hearing after | thing is the matter.’ | 
half an hour’s heated debate as to whether she | “J-assured him that Iwas well, but he handed 
should be permitted to address the meeting. She ~~ ee AZ. = un — 
had remained standing, fearing to lose her chance, | 


| 








a doctor. 1 went to his office and told him the 
with her heart beating a tattoo, and permission | story. He gave me an opportunity to do something. 
being granted, she said: "Tee eee Gieveland I did not return until 

“It seems to me you fail to comprehend the | after [ was president of Wooster University, but 
cause of the disrespect of which you complain. | 1 could not resist the temptation to take my wife 
Do you not see that so long as society says that | , the s ay = nye Street, where I stood that 
woman has not brains enough to be a doctor, 4Y, 4D aon CO USF. on ; 
lawyer or minister, but has plenty to be a teacher, | you on ety hs how inuch you are doing when 
every man of you who condescends to teach 
tacitly admits before Israel and the sun that he | 
has no more brains than a woman?” 


ey | THE MANXMAN. 
As may be imagined, tis Mite bem —T The arms of the Isle of Man bear a unique 


a a eee | symbol of the intrepidity of the Manxman, three 

bended legs radiating from a centre like the rays 
| Of a starfish. Whichever way the shield is turned | 
| one leg is always on one knee, and the two others | 
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EASILY WAKENED. 
Doctor Blomfield, Bishop of London half a : 
century ago, was a man of much wit, and also had | stabit—Whichever way you throw it, it will stand. 
a keen appreciation of wit in other people, what-| Edward Callow, in “From King Orry to Queen 
ever their walk in life might be. Mery Soiree y legen BA | 
‘ ore about the Isle of Man. ncerning the Manx 
Once when a new church in his diocese was to ¢ccuteheon, and the sturdy men whom Hall Caine 
be consecrated, the bishop received several letters has found so fruitful a source of inspiration in 
complaining that the architect of the new church | novel-writing, the following lines of uninspired 
had disfigured the interior and exterior with  VeTse are quoted: 
“useless gewgaws.” Consequently the bishop Reader, thou’st seen a falling cat 
went down to the little town to make an inspection | dant atwaye on ite lone so peti 
of the building, and summoned the architect to Mocting the 
meet him there. A shuttlecock or pauere Piss. 
The bishop could find nothing amiss with the owever thro’ the worl aes tost, 
exterior of the church, nor with the interior until, Reverses, losses, Fortune's frown, 


ound on nether end: 
ng Manxman thus, 

















just as he reached the chancel, he looked up and iH ese ae wal Beem him down. 
saw four wooden images apparently guarding the pon his legs you'll find him still; 


Forever active, bright and spunky, 
Stabit Jeceris 


pulpit. 
“What do those figures represent?” he inquired. 
“The four evangelists, my lord,” replied the 
architect. 
“They appear to be asleep,” said the bishop. 
“Do you think so, my lord?” | 
“That’s the way they look to me,” said the 
bishop, decidedly. 
“John,” called the architect to a man who was 
at work on one of the pews, “bring your chisel 
and open the eyes of the evangelists.” 


juocunque. 





SIGNALLING AT NIGHT. 


A system of night-signalling with flags held up 
by kites and lighted by a suspended search-light 
was tried some time ago at Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Says Electricity: 

The search-light was of about one hundred candle 
power. and was suspended within a few feet of 
a he flags. The light was sent up at a — to 
” seven o’clock, hung two feet below the flags, each 

| of which was two feet square. Both light and 
HIS SUPERIOR OFFICER. | flags were supported by one nine-foot and one 
Parson Farrar, the first incumbent of the Con- 


seven-foot kite. The flags were fastened to the 
kite cable by perpendicular staffs. To light the 
gregational Church at New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire, evidently had a strong influence over his 


flags the search-light was rigidly braced on the kite 
eable in such a position that it pointed straight 
parishioners. The New England Magazine says | 
hat two of his church-members were one day | 


skyward. As the kites carried the cable upward, 

the glare of the fiery pencil passed beneath the 

flying kites and upward into space. The rapid | 

discussing theology. fluttering of the flags caused the effect of a stream 
“What are your views on the doctrine of infant 

damnation?” inquired one. This invention will probably not only be used in 

“I believe the same as Parson Farrar does.” si —s in time of war, but will produce effects 
him about it.” | 
} 








of blue, white and red fire, extending ten or twelve 
feet beyond the search-light reflector. 

“Well, what does he believe?” | of great beauty in night carnivals. 

“I don’t know,” was the rejoinder. ‘You ask 





DELICATE DISTINCTION. 


It was a master of Trinity, who, according to 
an entry in Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff’s Diary, | 
made the following joke at the expense of some 
Newnham girls. We print the story as he gives 
it, but Punch had the same joke many years ago, 
and did not give credit for it. It is now old enough 
to be new again. 

The authorities of Newnham College had asked 
permission for the young ladies to play lawn- 
tennis in Trinity Gardens. (It was croquet in the | 
Punch story.) | 

The eminent master wrote back that he was 
heart-broken at being obliged to refuse the first 


the dining-room, and it was arranged by the 
fami ‘ “ > ; " application they had ever made to him, but that | 
mily that, in the event of a fire, this precious | J had no other choice—the gardens of Trinity 


Possession was to be saved at all hazards. | being devoted to horticulture, and not to hus- 


INVESTED CAPITAL. 


The “Memoir” of J. H. Tuke, who did magnifi- | 
cent work in relieving the starving poor of Ireland, 
Says that, although a man of very moderate ambi- 
tons, he had one amusing extravagance. This 
Was an egg of the great auk, which he bought in 
4's boyhood for five pounds. 

“I thought I was ruined when I bought it,” he 
ised to say, in later life, “but I am sure it will 
Prove a good investment.” 

rhe egg was Kept in 4 secret wall cupboard in 


“I believe,” said Mrs. Tuke, “that if such a| bandry. 


But nothing happened to it, and after the owner’s | 
| Aims to 


‘STOP STAMMERIN 





COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is * Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 
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REE. An unused Chinese stamp to all who apply for | 
sheets at 50% com. W.T.McKay, 673 Broad St.,Newark,N.J. | 


H For Youn 
Lasell Seminary "Worssre 
rovide not only the highest intellectual 
yut to develop true womanly refinement. 
BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 





training, 
Cc. C. 





Write for our new illus- 
i. trated 20-page book. ""The | 
nand Treatment of Stammering.” 5 FREE to | 
any person who stammers, with full particulars regzard- | 
ing treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage. 
The Lewis Schoo) 


8 
for Stammerers, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | 
| 
| 













STOP and think of it, and you 
will admit it is true that no 
baby is cross and fretful because 
it wants to be. Itis because 
it is not comfortable, does not 
feel well, and the only way of 
making its discomfort known is 
to ery and fret. 


BABIES FED ON 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


are happy. healthy and contented,and a happy 
baby makes a happy mother. Combined with 
cow’s milk, it makes a perfect food, contain- 
ing every element necessary to nourish and 
regulate baby’s system as nature intended. It 
is easy to prepare, contains no sweetening of 
any kind, and is, on account of its concentra- 
tion, by far the most economical 


FOOD 


on the market. Buy a package from your 
druggist and prove for yourself the merit 
and economy of IMPERIAL GRANUM. If 
remote from a drug-store send 75 cts. to 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 153 Water St., 
. ¥., for a full-si pack- 
age, sent carriage prepaid. 
df you have a baby, you 
should have our Book- 
let; it is free. 
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OLUMBIA 


BEVEL-GEAR 




















WHETHER you regard 


cycling chiefly as a pleas- 
ant pastime, as a healthful 
exercise, or as a convenient 
means of getting about, you 
will find the 
Columbi 
olum Dia 
Bevel-Gear 
‘ 
Chainless 
perfectly adapted to your 
use, t is easy -running, 
noiseless and clean, while the 
enclosed mechanism requires 
no attention from the rider 
and always works smoothly 
and evenly. Fitted with the 








Columbia Coaster Brake, 
it is the ideal mount for the 
summer tourist, 


New Models, $75. 
Columbia, Hartford, 


Stormer and Pennant 
Chain Wheels, 

















$50, $35, $30. 
Columbia Coaster Brake, 
for either Chainless or Chain 
Models, $5.00 extra when 
ordered with 1900 machine 
of our own make. 

Cotumpia Bicycie, 





HOME OFFICE, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 























are kicking. The motto is, Quocunque jeceris | 3 





O’ NEILL’ 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 2ist St. NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers. 


+e +e oe oe 





= CHINA, GLASSWARE, Etc., Ete. z 
¢ It Pays to Buy Your Goods in New York ; 
2 f you deal with a reliable house, for then you get the latest and 7 
st of all kinds of merchandise, and at the lowest possible price. 1 

eill’s you buy of a reliable house, for we guarantee 


A Boy’s 3-Piece Suit 
with vest, made of guaranteed Blue 
= Serge, Pure All-Wool Black Clay 
Worsted, All-Wool Blue or Black 
Cheviot, Fancy Worsted or Cassimeres | 
in light or dark shades, single or double- | 
breasted vests, 8 to 16 year sizes, 
48 REGULAR VALUE, $7.00, 


| $5.00. 


| Also a SilKk-Lined 

j Tuxedo Suit 

with fancy mixed double-breasted Silk 
Vest in 3 to 9 year sizes and worth $8.00, 


At the Same Price. 


ag” When you order give age of boy, chest, 
waist and inside seam of leg measurements. 





PRISONERS OF HOPE, b 


THREE MEN ON WHEELS, by Jerome K. Jerome. Cents 
= IN CONNECTION WITH THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM, Each. = 
by Frances H. Burnett. SOPHIA, by Stanley J]. Weyman. 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA, by Booth Tarkington. Postage 15 cts. 
UNLEAVENED BREAD, by Robert Grant. extra. L 





: DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
MILLINERY, HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


qj buy at O’ 
4 pf ce quads as represented or refund the purchase price. : 
te These are SPECIAL BARGAINS, bargains that we believe 


you cannot duplicate anywhere. 


THE SIX LEADING BOOKS OF FICTION! ? 
Publisher’s Price, $1.50 each. 


author of “‘ To Have and to Hold.” 


4a SEND FOR OUR 75-PAGE BOOK CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


H. O’YNEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. NEW YORK. ; 


CLOAKS, COSTUMES, FINE ¢% 


+ 


A Girl’s Sailor Suit ; 


of Ladies’ Cloth, made with full blouse, 
deep Sailor Collar. Collar, Front and 3 
Culfs trimmed with Braid, Full 
width Skirt finished with deep hem, 


+e 


6 to 34 year sizes, = 
$2.98. a 
Misses’ Suits i 


in the new effects of Gray, Short Eton 
Jacket with Notched Collar, Revers of 
Stitched Silk, lined throughout with = 
Taffeta. New Shape Skirt, inverted 
plait back, Percaline lined and bound 
with Velveteen, 7 


$15.00. ; 


oe 
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N blossom time the oriole flings 

Out to the air his midnight wings; 
His breast, that swells so joyously, 
A fragment is of sunset sky. 
In recess at the tree-top swung, 
Fragrant, and with such colors hung 
As ne’er were wove at Arras, there 
He waits his sweetheart of the air, 
Knowing the love-tryst will be kept. 
Ere many skies have gleamed or wept 
He’ll hear her voice, with answering chime, 
In blossom time. 


What mural painting there is seen! 
Ivory, pale rose and tender green, 
And brown of bud, and glint of dew, 
Such fragrance in each dainty hue; 
With turfy floor and columned bole, 
The orchard for the oriole! 

Yet each tint of the apple-tree 

Is far less glorious than he, 
Lending to him a glow more fair ; 
Young Vanity makes that his care 
In blossom time. 


How lustily he trills his cheer 

To strike her coming listening ear! 
His passionate expectancy 
Transmutes his soul to melody. 

The bees that to his call have come 
Sound all in vain their deeper hum, 
And lost upon the flowing air 

Their drowsy twilight nocturne there. 
Soon she will come from southland far 
To where the scented petals are, 
Beneath the bridal roof of blue! 

And me with thee, and you with trie, 
And kiss with bliss, will ever rhyme, 
In biossom time, in blossom time! 


—_ - Se al 


An Ashbarrel Bible. 


CHURCH in New York City 
acquired its pulpit Bible in a way 
that was probably never paralleled. 
During the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. John B. Shaw, D. D.,—as he 
relates the circumstances in the 
Presbyterian Banner,—certain 

repairs and additions to the church edifice had 

included the gift of a handsome new pulpit. But 





the new Bible, donated as its companion piece, | 


was found to be too large to fit its lectern, or 
reading-board. The same objection prevented 
the use of another one, sent by a different donor. 

One day a woman came to the doctor with a 
neat package, which she proceeded to untie. He 
was not surprised to see a beautifully bound 
gilt-edged Bible unfolded in her hands; but his 
feelings changed when she told him that she had 
found it in an ashbarrel. 

A family, after a short residence in the apart- 
ment house where she lived, had moved out that 
morning, and had left their rubbish with the 
janitor to be carted away in the city garbage 
wagon. The costly Bible was among this “rub- 
bish.”’ The family record had been cut out of it, 
being evidently the only thing about it that its 
owners valued. 

The minister took it to his new pulpit, and 
it has been there ever since. It fitted the book- 
board exactly. He wrote out his thoughts about 
that ashbarrel Bible, two columns of them; but 
we cannot repeat them here. 

There is a sadly pathetic vision of a sacred 
wedding gift once prized ; of resolutions forgotten ; 
of decaying household piety amid a hurried city 
life and frequent removals; of a birth and death, 
and their little record ; of the final loss of religious 
faith and all reverence for its symbols. The 
family Bible meant only so many pounds of 
paper and leather—a piece of lumber too heavy 
to carry away. 

There is another form of neglect of the Bible 
that appears less rude and disrespectful to the 
holy volume. It adores its beautiful covers, but 
does not open them—a kind of fetish-worship of 


a book that is never read. Which neglect is the | 


worse? 
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Managing a King. 


HE ministers of George IV. found it hard to 
get along with him. He had to be managed 


like a spoiled child. He hated the Duke of | 
Wellington, as did all the sons of George III., his | 


greatness overshadowing theirs; yet the duke 
could make the king do what the interests of 
the nation demanded, no matter how loudly his 
majesty might protest. 

The king bore Mr. Canning a personal grud 
because that statesman resi; ned from the Liver. 
pool cabinet, rather than take part with his 
colleagues in the proceedings against Queen 
Caroline. A change in the ministry was made 


necessary by the suicide of Lord Castlereagh, and | 


the duke proposed Canning to the king, as minister 
of foreign affairs. 

“Go heavens, Arthur!” exclaimed the king. 
“You don’t mean to propose that fellow to me as 
secretary for foreign affairs? I said, on my word 
of honor as a gentleman, he should never again be 
one of my ministers.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” answered the duke, “I don’t 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


agree with you at all. Your majesty is not a 
gentleman.” 

The king started. 

“Your majesty, I say,” continued the duke, “‘is 
not a gentleman, but the sovereign of England, 
with duties to your a far above any to 
yourself; and these duties make it imperative 
that you should at this time employ the abilities 
of Mr. Canning.” 

“Well,” replied the king, drawing a long breath, 
“if I must, [ must!” ‘ 

The new minister set his heart on gaining the 
king’s good-will. He sueceeded so ae 
that when some one asked the king how he | 
his new foreign secretary, he replied: “Like him 
—that word is too weak. I love him!” 


a> 
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| Porto Ricans in Battle. 
A old corporal’s standard of conduct for 
| that applied by the rest of the world. To 
| him the principal virtue of a soldier is obedience ; 
| he is to obey first, and be brave afterward. A 
| story told by Gen. Roy Stone, U.S. V., who was 
| in Porto Rico during General Miles’s invasion of 
| the island, and was afterward a member of the 


| Porto Rico commission, illustrates this distinction. | 
General Stone undertook a raid toward the | 


northern part of the island. At first his campaign 
partook of the nature of comic opera. It began 
with the capture of a large town supposed to be 
defended by Spanish volunteers, General Stone’s 
force consisting of a signalman, three soldiers 
and six war correspondents, heavily armed, all 
travelling in carriages buried jn flowers. Farther 
on the work became more serious, and the places 
of the correspondents, who to go back with 
dispatches, were taken by a company of Wisconsin 
volunteers and some regular cavalry. 

Near Lares General Stone was joined by a 
detachment of seventy-five native Porto Rican 
mounted riflemen. These were sent, under an old 
corporal of United States cavalry, to alarm the 
Spanish at Lares, and then to join General Stone’s 
command at Arecibo. 

They did their work well, but somewhat too 
— tly, and the next morning marched straight 
nto Arecibo by the unguarded Lares road. Find- 
ing no Americans there, but Spaniards instead 
they marched quickly out on the Utuado road 
before the Span s could form to attack them. 

On that road they found a strong Spanish out- 
post, and taking it by surprise and in the rear, 
scattered it into cane-fields after a skirmish. 

On arriving at Utuado the corporal reported his 
exploit somewhat sheepishly and shamefacedly. 
His command had failed in obedience, and his 
plan of battle had not been carried out. 

“How did the Porto Ricans behave in the pres- 
ence of the Spanish?” asked General Stone. 

“Shame ; sir, shamefully!”’ answered the 
corporal. “No discipline at all. They disobeyed 
my orders to hold back, rushed straight at the 
enemy, and cut off my fire!” 

Subsequently these impetuous Porto Ricans, 
who, perhaps, did not understand the corporal’s 
English any too well, were used as the nucleus of 
the Porto Rican battalion which was organized by 
United States officers, and which has proved so 
excellent a corps that orders have been issued for 
the organization of another similar battalion. 

General Stone says that if the Porto Ricans had 
resisted the Americans, instead of assisting them, 
there would have been very great difficulty in 
| conquering the island; and that, if the United 
| States should be engaged in a foréign war, we 
=, if we treat them with justice, depend almost 

entirely on the people of Porto Rico for the defence 
| of that island. 
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Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


HE Critic says some true and pretty things 

of Mrs. Stevenson, the beloved wife of the 

novelist. She has had a varied life, such as 

might have tried the endurance of an ordinary 

woman. But if she ever fainted under the primi- 

tive conditions of existence in the South Seas, no 
one knew it. 

She was equally at home upon a well-appointed 
yacht or a “cockroach steamer,” beguiling the 
time with infinite resources when the ship lay 
becalmed, undismayed by tempests and sudden 
| squalls, and whether upon a lonely atoll or under 
| the palms in an island village, setting up her 
| household gods, and making each spot a home. 


She has begun more than one voyage as an 

unwelcome Fags oe er. The captain and crew 
wanted “no fine ladies” aboard. There was “no 
accommodation for ladies.” In short, they were 
afraid of having to wear their company manners 
every day. But invariably the end of the Mig 
found every man on board, from the captain to the 
Chinese cook, her devoted friend and servant. 
} Her courage in an emergency, her uncomplain- 
ing fortitude in the matter of rats and cockroaches 
her calm acceptance of South Sea customs, called 
forth enthusiastic . +e: 

She could cook like a French chef, bind up a 
wound as well as a surgeon, devise sports and 
invent games, and had invaluable remedies stowed 
away in a little old medicine-chest. She looked 
after the health and comfort of the wild-mannered 
native sailors as kindly and unaffectedly as she 
taught Ah Foo to make bread, with cocoanut todd 
for yeast, or drew out the captain or mate to tal 
of his home and family. 

A half-caste sailor once said: 

“Mr. Stevenson is good to me like my father, and 
his wife is the same kind of man.” 

King Tembinoke said of her: 

“She good; look pretty; plenty chench” (sense). 

rose, says the Critic, they both meant what 
Edmund Gosse, the poet, so well expressed, when 
he wrote of her as “dark and rich-hearted, like 
some wonderful wine-red jewel.” 

But her husband caps all praise to her in some 
stanzas ending: 


| Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 

The august Father 

Gave to me. 
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“Yankee Doodle’ in Spain. 


HE tune of Yankee Doodle is said by some 
to have dawned upon America at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. In that battle, we are told, 

the Americans learned it of the English, but 
nobody pretended to know where the English got 
it. A writer in the New York Sun identifies the 
tune as the national air of the Basques, a people 
whose origin is unknown. Whether the identifi- 
cation is conclusive may be a question open to 
doubt, but at least the writer’s story is interesting. 
| The Basques live on both sides of the Pyrenees. 

| Many years ago an American gentleman was 
er he city of San Sebastian, the seaport 
capital of Guipuzcoa, and became acquainted with 
| Sefior Guehille, the United States vice-consul there. 
| Sefior Guehille had been in Boston, and while 
there had been astonished to hear a tune called 





soldiers is sometimes quite different from | 


Yankee Doodle een as the national air of 
Am rica. He had known the tune from infancy 
as the national air of the Basques. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the American 
was incredulous when told that the air was not 
peculiar to America. To satisfy him upon that 
point Sefior Guehille took him for a walk, stopping 
at the plaza. It was one of the days when the 
gentry outside let their women come to the city to 
sell vegetables, and the place was thronged. 

Seftor Guehille spoke in Basque to a middle- 
aged woman, who had sold her stock and was 

eparing to go home. She said she came from 


smiled, and began singing in a soft, musical voice. 
The American could not understand the words, 
but he did understand the tune of Yankee Doodle, 
and took off his hat and stood bareheaded while 
she sang. 

“There,” said the consul, when the song was 
ended, “is not that the tune you yw Any the Fourth 
of July, and when you march to battle?” 

“The very same, note for note,” was the answer. 

“Come, then, these women have sweet voices. 
| More of them will sing Yankee Doodle for you,” 
said the consul. 

‘The two men walked from one end of the market 
to the other. The consul s 
from Vergara, to another from Hernani, to a girl 
from Irun, and to another from Oyarzun. e 
selected singers from all parts of Guipuzcoa. 
Some knew no words, but all knew the air and 
what it meant. Each, as she sang, lifted her eyes 
and drew herself up as tall as possible. 

The Basques have great national pride, but they 





| do not know who wrote their national melody, nor | 
do they know that they share that melody with | 


the American nation. 


PANDORA'S _BOX 
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OW Spring with golden key unlocks 
For us the year’s white treasure-box, 
And takes her myriad jewels out 
To scatter lavishly about. 


Her emeralds and rubies shine 

In leaf and bud, on tree and vine ; 
Her pearls make all the orchards fair 
With fragrant blossoms everywhere. 


Her diamonds are rain-drops bright ; 

Her sapphires—see, there’s one in sight,— 
A bluebird where the blossoms throng,— 
A sapphire with a heart of song! 


~~ 
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Letters to the Bank. 


AVINGS-BANKS, which often have many 

S depositors who are totally unfamiliar with 

business usages, and are also unskilled in 

the use of the English language, receive many 

strange letters. A teller in a Boston savings-bank 

sends The Companion some interesting examples 
of such missives. Here is a threatening one: 


“Mr. Treasurer of the —— Bank I have writ 
onct befor to send my —, If I dont get it by 
next Thuesday too gether with t 
I will contest it with my life.—sure without fail 

‘Timothy Sullivan.” 

As Mr. Sullivan gave no address, and as the 

stmark on his envelope could not be made out, 

he bank did not, at last accounts, know whether 
he “contested it with his life” or not. 

The following note was received from a man 
who thought it very hard that his ‘order’ was 
refused payment: 

“Mr. Treasurer I give this mon the privilege to 
lift tin dollars off of your bank. Pat Flanagan.” 

And probably this good woman thought her case 
a hard one also: 


Here is another curious communication: 


promises to die most every day, and I want to get 
your advice about the best way for me to draw her 
money.” 

This pathetic and quite charming letter was from 
a depositor who had gone to Ireland: 

“Kilarney, Ireland, March — 189-. 

“Mr. ——, Savings Bank Treasurer: 

“Dear Sir: You was so good to send me m 
money. I got it all right. If you will please let 
me know the size of your feet I shall be very glad, 
for I will nit you a nice pair of socks. It will be a 
great favor. I hope you will. Yours humble 
servant, “Mary B—.” 

————_+0e———— 


Stalking a Moose. 


REDERIC IRELAND tells in Scribner’s 


animal which he calls “the aristocrat of the 
northern wilderness.” Early winter, he declares, 
is the time to go into the Canadian woods. And 
once there, this is what you may find—that is, if 
you are lucky: 


hour came to the tracks of two moose, fresh that 
very morning. The footprints were not extra 
large; but soon the guide showed me broken twigs 
on two trees, where a pair of antlers had scraped 
on either side, and I could scarcely touch the two 
trees at one time with my outstretched hands. 
Moose with big horns do not always have the 
largest hoofs. 

“They lie down about this time in the morning,” 
oe Henry, after we had followed the track for an 

our. 

We did not stay close to the trail, but kept about 
fifty yards above it, where we could see it below 
us, and at the same time examine the snow- 
covered forest ahead for a glimpse of unsuspect- 
mg eeeeee. 

fier a while, as we were sneaking along, Henry 
pointed ever so little at something ahead. He did 
not say anything or look around. I did not sa 
anything, either. On the top of a fallen tree-trun 
I saw the mane of a great black animal. I put 
out one hand against a tree, and softly set my 
camera down on the toe of my snow-shoe. Then 
I untied the thong fastened behind my heel, and 
slip d out the foot. 

1e old fellow has not seen us yet. Ah! He 
swings his great horns just a little. No, he does 
not get up. Now for the other snow-shoe. Creep, 
creep, down the hillside. Snow in my sleeves, 
snow in my mouth. No matter, if it is not in the 
eye of the camera. There he is! The steam rises 
from his broad nostrils. 

aauy be winks his eye. I can see every hair on 
his back. Carefully I push the camera above the 
prostrate tree-trunk, first brushing away the snow 
with my hand. There is not quite light enough for 
& snap. Steady, old man! Don’t swing those 
horns. 

And he does not. 
shutter, and the great beast is getting up. The 
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antlers swing, he rises, two feet at a time, like an 
ox, hesitates an instant, as a moose always does, 
shows little symptoms of fright, and then goes 
down the mountain like a running locomotive. 
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A Bicycler’s Escape. 


missionary in Africa, is an ardent bicy- 





| pre 

| Tolbsa ten or twelve leagues from San Sebastian. | 

Upon being again addressed by the consul, she | 
saved him. 


ke to a young woman | Pe 


M A. B. LLOYD, an English explorer and 


clist. On one of his rides in that country 
he met a lion, and it was his “scorching” that 


One fine morning Mr. Lloyd started on his wheel 
for a ig ol a few miles from the mission station. 
He took the main road to Uganda, which was a 
good thoroughfare about five feet wide. After 
climbing a long hill he came to the descent on the 
other side, a long, gentle slope, where he knew 
the road was smooth. 

Up went his feet to the coasters, and away he 
flew down the hill, going faster every minute. 
Near the bottom of the hill was a turn. On 
sugerecting this, he again put his feet to the 


als. 
As he rounded the curve a terrible sight burst 
upon . In the middle of the narrow path lay 
a full-grown lion, its head down upon its paws, 
facing up the hill. 

Mr. Lloyd could not stop, or if he did stop, it 
would be in the very jaws of the king of the forest. 





four cents postage | 


“Mr. Treasurer of the Savings Bank. Little | 
johnny have the whoping couf and so I need two | 
dollars. will 1 getit 1dontknow. Mrs. McCarthy.” | 


“This book belongs to me mother-in-law and she | 


Magazine, how he “caught” a moose, an | 


We left —- at eight o’clock, and in about an | 
e 


Tick, one, two, tick goes the | 


To the left was a wall of rock twenty feet high, 
and to the right a steep embankment, with the 


river a hundred feet below. Escape seemed 
| impossible. 
| Suddenly he r bered that the wild men he 





had met were always afraid of his bicycle. Per- 
haps a wild beast might be affected in the same 
way. Therefore he did the only thing he could do. 
Releasing his check on the wheel, as his bell, 
and shouting with all the power of his lungs, he 
forced the bicycle at its best speed directly toward 
the couchant lion. 

The beast raised its head. Then, seeing this 
unearthly creature, with so strange a voice, rush- 
ing fearlessly upon it, it gave a blood-curdling 
ye P, and sprang to one side just as the rider flew 
past. 


———_ +o. 


A Malay Cholera Cure. 


IR FRANK SWETTINGHAM, in his book, 
S “The Real Malay,” says that while the fair 
places of Malacca are as yet undesecrated 
by the mammoth advertising placard, the people 
have their infallible cures, which possess as many 
and as potent qualities, and are as foolishly trusted 
in, as those of English quackery. He gives this 
story of an epidemic of cholera and of the people’s 
cholera specific: 


When I arrived I found that there had been a 
good many deaths, but the usual “scare” was 
absent. On inquiry, I learned that a medicine- 
man had appeared shortly after the outbreak of 
the disease, and sold to almost all the Malays 
a cholera specific, for the very reasonable price of 
one dollar a charm. Talking to a group of people, 
| I asked to see the charm, and they all held out 
| their right hands, and showed a small piece of 
| thin string tied around their wrists. 

“Is that all?” I asked. 

“That is all,” they said. 

“Where is the medicine-man?” I inquired. 

“He has left the district.” 

“How many — bought the charms?” 

“About five hundred.” 

“The man has robbed you.” 

“Why?” ‘ 

| “Because the thing he sold you is only a bit of 

| string, and is useless.” E 
“We told him so, and he promised that if any 

one who bought the charm was attacked by 

| cholera and died, he would, in every such case, 

| give back the dollar.” 

Needless to say I made no further attempt to 

shake so great a faith. 
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| 
Dead Turkeys. 

OW a dishonest habit may mislead a man is 
H illustrated by the New Orleans T'imes- 

Democrat’s story of a commission mer- 

chant who is an extremely “close buyer.” When 
| he receives a consignment, he never fails to claim 
| an allowance for something alleged to have spoiled 
on the way. 


This habit is well known to the trade, and has 
| led to many complaints from shippers, but the 


Y | merchant had always managed to come out on 


Christmas week, as the story goes, he 
received several barrels of fat, dressed turkeys 
from a poultryman in the Northwest. Heretofore 
he had dealt exclusively in live fowls, and probably 
the pg clerk got things mixed. At 
ony rate, the shipper was astonished to receive a 
letter by return mail, running about as follows: 

“DEAR Sir: We regret to advise you that four 
of the turkeys in your consignment of December— 
reached here dead. Please make deduction for 
same, and return correct amount. Yours truly. 
| The poultryman communed with himself and 
replied thus: ae 

“DEAR SIR: I am sorry to say I find it impos- 
sible to make concession requested. have 
established a rule requiring all customers who 
desire live dressed turkeys to notify us in advance, 
so we can send them in heated cars. Turkeys 
without their feathers and insides are liable to 
| catch cold if shipped in the ordinary manner. 
The mortality among dressed turkeys was very 
large this year. Yours mournfully.” 

t ended the correspondence. 


Burin 
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A Novel Transfer Ticket. 


SOMEWHAT amusing way of guarding 
against unfair practices has been hit upon 
by the street railway officials of Hagers- 
| town, Maryland. They found that transfer tickets 
were sometimes transferred to a new passenger. 
| to the loss of the company. 
| To prevent this, a pictorial transfer ticket is 1!) 
use. Near the lower right-hand corner are Pi 
tures of four ical male passengers — a boy, 
oung man, middle-aged man and old mah 
When the conductor gives such a ticket to a pa>- 








| 
| 


| senger, he punches it at the figure that to hun 
| appears best to represent the person to whom it 
| is offered. The punching is a guide to the col- 


lector, who can at a glance see whether pictur 
| and person tally. : - he 
An amusing difference is seen between the 
| arrangements for keeping track of female pas 
| sengers and those employed for the male part ol 
| the travelling public. At the lower left-hand 
|eorner are figures of women, but only three—* 
| girl, a young woman and an old woman. 2 
|” Four were originally seen, but the use of such 4 
| ticket gave serious offence. The conductor _—, 
| it dangerous to look at a lady passenger, and the n, 
| passing over the figure of a young woman, pune’ 
the label upon the middle-aged one. The company 


solved the problem by removing one figure. 
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Going to the Country. 


Ww* are going to the country. Come along, my 

little child ; 

Through this breezy, easy summer you’re to run a 
trifie wild. 

Bring your waxen, flaxen dollies, and your dear- 
est, queerest one, 

And your little brittle dishes and your saucy 
squirrel, Bun. 

Wash your rosy, posy fingers till they’re very 
clean and neat, 

Put your shiny, tiny slippers on your agile, fragile 
feet; 

Hop and pop into the lightest and the brightest of 
your frocks, 

Tie your ramble-bramble hat upon your blowing, 
flowing locks. 

Skipping, tripping to the station, where 
the luggage van is piled— 

Yes, we’re going to the country. Come 


| off then. He wished he could send word to José 
and little Juan how splendid he thought they 
were. 

“And I think,” concluded Uncle Julian, 
slowly, “that those two little ‘raggedy men’ will 
grow up under the Stars and Stripes to be 


patriots.” ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


Ss —_ 


Raymond and his Color-Bearer.| 


Raymond had just been over to the hall with | and shouldered the rusty gun. 
his basket of flowers—wild flowers, mostly, from | ‘he looked like a soldier. 


the woods and fields. 
Decoration day always found him on hand; 


tail gave three excited thumps. Good, faithful 
Rover! Raymond knew that he could be de- 
pended upon to be his color-bearer. Now for his 
own part in the programme. 

The sound of approaching footsteps and the 
beat of a drum floated up to the spot where the 
boy and the dog were making ready to honor 
their country’s fallen heroes. 

From a window of the cottage a pair of tear- 
dimmed eyes watched the strange preparations. 

Raymond hastily donned an old soldier cap, 
He hoped that 
Rover’s admiring eyes 
assured him that he did. 

“Now, Rover,” said Raymond, patting the 


Nuts to Crack. 
1, 
ENIGMA. 
A letter there is which, standing alone, 
Means little except a measure unknown. 
Repeated, it names what those persons are who 
Are exceedingly learned and sensible, too. 
Annex it to some other words and ’tis strange 
So trifling a thing can make such a change. 
One person it alters to more than a few. 
A lump of a boy, astonished we view 
As a woman of culture, refined in her ways. 
While one early settler—deserving of praise 
For furthering peace, which he would enjoin 
On savage and white man—it turns into coin, 


2. 
CURIOUS CHANGES. 
1. Remove the head and tail of a bird of pas- 


and although his contribution was simple, he was | dog’s head, “I’m going to let you hold the flag.’’ sage, reverse the remains and they will become 





along, my happy child. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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José and Little Juan. 


The first night after Uncle Julian 
got home from Cuba there was the old 
clamor for a story. All the five little 
Hopes took part. It was what Uncle 
Julian called a very Hope-full occa- 
sion. 

“Oh, a story, is it? Well, up with 
you all! Here, Jack Beanstalk, there 
is room for you on the back of my 
chair. You ought to be used to 
climbing! Now, then, when I was a 
boy —”’ 

“Oh, no, Cuba! 
story !” 

“O Unde Julian, please!’ 

“Ple-ase!” echoed the other three 
little Hopes. 

“Bless my stars! But I didn’t 
know many Cuban boys and girls, 
you see. Of course, there was José 
and little Juan—but they were so 
dirty and so ragged !”” 

“They'll do! They’ll do, Uncle 
Julian! Tell about ’em!” 

A little smile that was half-tender 
grew round Uncle Julian’s lips. 

“The little rascals!” he said. “They 
sold me my papers and blacked my 
boots and begged my pennies. I don’t 
suppose you ever saw two such little 
‘raggedy men’ in your lives, and as for 
the clean spots on them, nobody ever 
saw those! They had little dark, 
hungry faces and beautiful black eyes, 
and you could always see their rows 
of white teeth because they were 
always smiling. Juan was the tiniest 
one—he would be just ‘John’ in our 
language. They were not the least 
relation, I suppose, but José had 
evidently adopted the tiny fellow, and 
I always saw them together.’ 

‘*Where’d they live, Uncle Julian ?” 
It was Jack Beanstalk who leaned 
down to ask the question. His bright 
little face was keenly interested. 

“T don’t think they lived,” Uncle 
Julian said, gravely, “unless times 
were especially good and— muddy. 
Then there were boots to black and 
pennies. They were little savages, 
really, but I saw them do something 
splendid one day. That’s the story. I 
shall always remember José and little 
Juan, after that.” 

Uncle Julian stopped, and all five 
little Hopes chimed in chorus, “O 
Uncle Julian, please don’t stop to 
sneeze! What did those two funny little rag- 
gedy boys do?” 

But Uncle Julian had his sneeze. “It was at 
‘retreat,’’’ he went on then. “Do you know | 
what ‘retreat’ is? Well, every evening just at 
Sunset, wherever there is an encampment of our 
soldiers, the bugle sounds ‘retreat,’ and the flag 
is slowly lowered on the staff. The band plays 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ and the ‘boys’ all 
stand at attention, reverently. It is a beautiful | 
ceremony, and those of us who look on take our | 
hats off, as if we were in church. 

“TL used to go down to the barracks near sunset | 
and make one of the little crowd waiting about. | 

There were usually a good many little Cuban | 
Street boys there to see the Americanos’ queer | 
doings. I saw my little José and little Juan | 
there one night, and when the grand old flag | 
descended slowly, very slowly, and the band 


Please tell a Cuba 


putrefaction. 

2. Remove the head and tail of a cer- 
tain species of fish, reverse the remains 
and you will have a fight. 

3. Remove the head and tail of a 











‘‘ WITH BARE HEADS AND SOLEMN LITTLE BROWN FACES.”’ 


glad to be able to do even a little toward furnish- | 


ing material for this touching memorial service. 

Raymond was the grandson of a veteran of the 
Civil War, and this year he wanted to do some- 
thing more than usual, to let the old friends of 
the grandfather whom he had never known 
understand his loyalty, both to his grandfather’s 
memory and the country that he had died for. 

Suddenly he remembered an old tattered flag 
that stood in a corner in the attic, and beside it a 
musket, rusty and time-stained. Then he looked 
at Rover. 


“Can you do it, Rover?’’ Raymond’s eyes | 


asked the question. The soft brown eyes of the 
dog answered, “Try me.” 
**All right, Rover, I will.” 


Rover’s tail ceased its impatient tattoo upon | 


the floor, and with a yelp of delight he followed 
his master up the attic stairs. Half an hour later 


played the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ softly, I saw | the boy and the dog sat side by side upon the 
José snatch off his little wisp of a torn cap and | door-step. The boy held a flat piece of wood in 


motion to little Juan. I knew what he said, for 
off came little Juan’s cap, too, and there stood 


one hand, and his jack-knife in the other. Occa- 
sionally he lifted a faded flag, and slipped the 


the two little Cuban gamins with bare heads and | end of the worn stick through a hole which he 


solemn little brown faces! That was the splen- | 


did thing,” | 

“Yes, that was the splendid thing!” murmured | 
al the little Hopes, softly. Jack Beanstalk | 
Wished he had worn his cap, so he could take it | 


was whittling in the new piece of wood. 

At last he sprang to his feet, saying, “All 
ready now, Rover! Do you think you can hold 
that in your mouth ?’’ 

Rover’s eyes said, “Of course I can!” as his 


Rover never was happier than when he could 
carry a bundle; but this was such an unexpected 
privilege that for a second or two the flagstaff 
veered like a weather-vane with each delighted 
thump of his stub of a tail. Then, seeing his 
master’s motionless attitude, Rover took pattern ; 
and as the little company of veterans drew near, 
the color-bearer and his master attracted instant 
attention. 

Every man in Company C loved Raymond; 
loved him for his own sake, for he was a bright 
and lovable boy, and also for the sake of the 
brave comrade who had marched with them 


through many a weary campaign, and at last 


had given his life for his country. 

There was a quick order from the front, and 
instantly every man lifted his hat, and the band 
struck up the “ Star-Spangled Banner;’’ and 
Raymond, with his faithful dog beside him, and 
his grandfather’s tattered flag waving in the 
breeze, was the hero of the day. 

HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


~~ 





Dorotuy was taking her first ride in the 
country, when suddenly the carriage wheels 
began to squeak. After a few moments she 
exclaimed, in apparent distress, “I—I think I’d 


te 


better get out, the wagon’s groaning so! 


small animal, transpose the remains 
and re will find a French coin. 

4. Remove the head and tail of a bird 
with a long bill, reverse the remains 
and you will see a short, pointed piece 
of wire with a head. 

5. Remove the head and tail of a bird 
that feeds upon fish, reverse the re- 
mains and you will discover metal in 
its fossil state. 

6. Remove the head and tail of an 
aquatic bird, leave the remains as they 
are and you will be rewarded by finding 
affection. 





3. 
CHARADE, 


With marching and cheering, the 
Fourth of July, 

How thirsty they are! Their throats 
parched and dry. 

So off ” the vender of drinks the boys 
fly 


Where, finding they’ve money the 
bev’rage to buy, 
They soon with my first 
Are quenching their thirst. 


“Now, girls, you must make 
A nice frosted cake, 
Some doughnuts and cookies to take 
To the picnic,” said mother. “I'll bake 
A few of my second, 
Delicious they’re reckoned.” 


*Twas here that the seed 
Was sown. Now, indeed, 
I pray you take heed 
When the garden you weed, 
There’s a good soul, 
Lest you pull up the whole. 


Come and see the gorgeous sight, 
Flaunting in the noonday light. 
Purple, crimson, pink and white 
Blossoms make the garden bright. 
They are very gaudy flowers, 
Soon their petals fall in showers. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


The ----- took every ----- when he 
went away, 
Though he tries to - -- everything 
that I say. 

“oe with faint praise!” It will 
------ me. 

I ------ fair treatment; it’s justice, 
you see, 

“T shall try to ------- the waste 
land,” said he, 

“Since no other ------- appears, as 


It's a ------- it should fall to me.” 


1 said, “If that track is not ----- - 
It will surely ------ the train!” 
They ------ on me, but I stood my 
ground, 
And made them lay it again. 


5. 

CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals and finals of the cross- 
words spell the names of two great 
essayists born in May. 

Concealed Crosswords. 

Hurrah for American needles and pins! 
This is the way my puzzle begins. 
It has a point as the needles do, 
And a hundred ramifications, too. 
I’ve hidden the word in elegant style, 
’Twill keep you hunting a bit of a while. 
But if you potter in nervous haste, 
Your time and effort you’re sure to waste. 
So fasten your thoughts on some needles and pins, 
Where my puzzle ends as well as begins, 
And I’m sure that the carol I offer you now, 
If you sing in B flat will demonstrate how 
To write down your answer in ounces and pounds 
In a manner that much to your credit redounds, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. C—one hundred; O—a circle; L—ell; U— 
ewe; M—one thousand; B—bee; I—eye; A—aye: 
Columbia. 


2. M 
NED 
PARIS 
NARRATE 
MERRIMENT 
DIAMOND 
STENT 
END 
T 


3. Roman, manor; fowler’s, flowers; warts, 
straw ; peach, cheap; pears, spare; gates, stage; 
stud, dust; rapt, part; chum, much. 

4. 1. Rhubarb. 2. Cabinets. 3. Crabbed. 

5. S-lot-H, P-eac-E, E-lde-R, N-abo-B, C-aus-E, 
E-mbe-R, R-igh-T—Spencer, Herbert. 

6. Determined, outing, daybreak, balmy, shore, 
ozone, anticipated, outing, roaring, warbling, 
ozone, alive, inspirations, mother, lighthouse, 
lighthouse, distress, stumbled, lamp, fallen. 
helped, divan, physician, injured, prostrated, out- 
ing, daybreak, ozone, alive. 

7. Aye, scent, hymn, too, brake, down, thee, 
pig. pen, withe, ay, crow, bar—I sent him to 
yreak down the pig-pen with a crowbar. 

8. Caravan, renewed, finikin, Solomon, cumulus. 


























































































with one, two, 


$s PIN or three letters 


o~ 
270) 

Ch 00, 01, 02 enameled in one or two 

— ‘sterling silver 25c. each; 82.50 

doz. Silver plated 10c, each; 81.00 


aon Special designs in pins or 


badges made for any class or society at reasonable prices; 
send design and class colors for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Address, BASTION BROTHERS, ROCHESTER, 
TWO NEW YORKERS. 
ONE GIVES THE OTHER A HANDY LIFT. 
Mr. E. 
known wholesale 











C. Hazard, one of the oldest and best- 
grocers in New York, has for 


many years given his attention to the preparation | 


of fine food delicacies. 


He has a farm and experi- | 


ment station down on Staten Island, where the | 


famous Shrewsbury Ketchup, Burnt Onion Sauce, 
Shrewsbury Mushrooms and other delicacies are 
prepared in a most skilful manner. 

One evening last autumn, while on his way home, 
Mr. H. sat with one of the officials of the N. J. C. 
railroad, who seemed to be living with one foot 
in the grave —stomach so badly disordered that 
nothing would digest. It seemed only a question 
of a few weeks, at most, when death would come, 

“Mr. Hazard insisted upon taking the gentleman 
to his house and giving him a package of Grape- 
Nuts breakfast food, which is manufactured by 
the Postum Cereal Co., at the pure food factories 
at Battle Creek, Mich., a food which Mr. Hazard 
had been using at his own table for a long time, 
greatly to his benefit. 

“He told the gentleman that he could get well 
in a few weeks by the use of perfectly prepared 
food of this sort, and would never forget the day 
when he first tried Grape-Nuts. The prediction 
came true; the official is not only alive to-day, 
but is in better health than he has experienced for 


} 
} 





many years, all of which he attributes to the use | 


of Grape-Nuts and from the advice of Mr. Hazard.” | ji 


There are two reasons for this. In the first place, 
Grape-Nuts are made from certain selected por- 
tions of wheat and barley that contain phosphate 
of potash and albumen which nature uses in the 
human system to make up the gray matter in the 
brain and nerve centres throughout the body. 

The nervous system directly controls the digest- 
ive machinery, and the brain controls the working 
and money-making power. Mr. Hazard knows 
this, from his knowledge of foods and from his own 
experience with Grape-Nuts. Therefore when 
he took the railway official in charge, he knew 
exactly what he was doing, and the result proved 
the correctness of his knowledge. 
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WOMEN 
INI TGVAES) 


One Dozen, I O Cts. 


Any initial woven in red on white. 
The only proper way to mark your 
arments. Avoid objectionable Laun- 
ry marks. Sold by mail only. (3 doz, 
for 25 cts.) 


BATES STREET SHIRT COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Makers of the famous $1.00 White Shirt. 
ORDER ONE. 


WIS 


Bacon 


Is the Universal Breakfast. 
It is the finest quality—just 
like Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City Omaha 
St. Joseph St. Paul 











Chicago 


St. Louis 160A 




















The 
7 Ma jestic, 


for they know it is the 
Easiest Lamp to fill, because the 
carbide pot is marked so the quantit 
of carbide required is easily gauged. 
The Easiest Lamp to light, be- 
cause the water-feed is perfectly 
controlled by a lever. 

The Easiest Lamp to clean, be- 
cause the reflector and its glass 
protector are removable by simply 
pressing a button. 


Don’t Fool With Others. 


Send for Catalogue. 
EDW. MILLER & CO., Meriden, Conn, 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





HOME STUDY 
a COM PLETE COUR 


_ ete., by mail. Success assured energetic pupils. 
Mail Lesson Course, Metropolitan Business College, 14 Moaroe St.. Chicago. 


peers an LAST !! 


nim 2 
Dy HL oncitntamines > _ 2B 
qu HL oncitntamines > _ 2B > 


~ 
Us PATS APR. 26'98 & AUG.22'99 | ~ 
NADIAN PAT. SEPT.29'99 


HERE IT IS!! 


Waist Holder and Skirt Supporter 
ond, Bh is pa 's ai Ways Keady for Use. Ter 






















absolutely No Sewing either on waist or skirt. lakes 


your waist line smaller. a ill not rust or corrode. de 
of webbing and alumin 
Agents wanted everywhere, ladies or atom. Send 


12 cents for one. ls at sight for 25 cents. 
STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th St., New York. 


EARN ceAGUe OUTFIT. 


Spalding’ s. 2 Bats, Ball, 9 Ca 
Belts, Mask, © atcher’s it, 
Fielder 's Glove. It’s easy b: sell- 





ing few bottles Tril 


or earn Stevens Kifle, Watches, 
age mg Tennis and Golf Out- 
fits, Write for large Pre- 
mium List and Lobster Scarf Pin 
Free $25 a POLISH MFG. CO., 
Boston,Mass. 


‘is DO NOT STAMMER.” 


_ Sixteen years of per- 
manent cu 








successful.” 
Brewer, Yale University. 
“Have heard such favor- 


those who have been cured 
by WF et .”’— Russell H. Conwell, 
Philadelphia. 

nd for new Illustrated 
Book to The 
stitute, 1033 8; &t., 
stablished 188%, | 
and President, who cured 
himself ae stammering | 
forty yea 





EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON. 


Companion when writing. 


EVERY 


vere KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate out- 
wears some solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You 
€' a new one without charge in case oe oo 
REMENTZ button is damaged from a 
Special styles for Ladies’ 
resses. Sold by all jew 
ellers. The Stor. 
Collar Button 
request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 














ST § = Be gure yeu your 3 Bis ate 


evel. ae pA One-Piece Wanker" 
ange nuse. Beware of 
fufriugenients,“cneap” imitations “eop- 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you cannot 
get needed repairs; manufactur 
without brains, originality, expe- 
pase or proper facilities an 
at Best ert material, they are 
st crude substitutes. 
The Hanger is the Heart 
of your Bicycle and should 
be perfect. 
salesman may 
say to you, a is 


fauber”* 
Cyclists with 
























PL CO OO bd bs 


DON’T BE A 
MACHINE. 


High salaries are waiting for men who 
can do more than run a machine (or a 
business) in a machine-like manner. A 
joung man who works at a lathe or a 

edger must put brains and technical know- 
ledge above mere hand-work. He must 
be able to leave the beaten path of doing 
things if he would command a lar re salary. 
By our method of teaching by mail a youn 
man can hold a position, —s, the wor 
he prefers and earn his living while taking 
a course, studying in his spare hours. His 
daily work teaches the practice—we teach 
him the theory of his trade or profession. 
He gets 


A Technical Education 


BY MAIL—AT HOME. 
000 students 
















living near you with 
whom you can talk it 
over. \ 
Courses in Bridge, Steam, 
Electrical or Civil Engineer- 
, Chemist: 


chanical or Architectural 
















fting, . 
eg Boo! eens. Ge 
tablished 1891, Capital 1,500, con. 


Fees, cash ina me gs Men- 
tion the course you prefer. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





uires | 


res. 
“The cure is puipently 
— Prof. | 


commendations from | 


Phila., Pa. 
Edwin 8. Johnston, Founder | 


Please mention The Youth’s | 


use. 
Shirt Waists and ‘Children’ 8 | 
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|is the exclusive name as well as the actual 
| nature of the most perfect refrigerator or food | 


|own an 
| ice-box. 
| THE KEYSER MFG. CO., 


for sale at Brookbank Farm, Mus- 
eatine, Ia., by C. C. & E. W. Horton. 


Shetland Pon 














— “OLEAN Cl cuT”’ ” GAKET TIN 


ectcake. Is ae oat 
produces quality ti tin ~ a flat, thin =_ 
securely riveted in center and at 

rim. Simple and durable. Agents 






send 6 cts. ‘or sample. 

Weare the gest manufacturers of 
Pure Aluminum, Scotch Granlie and Tin Ware 
in the — AG 


Address 
OLD NOVELTY Wonks. 96 Randolph 8t. ,Chieago, Ill., 
or New York, K Y.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; "Denver, Col. ; "Seattle, Wash. 








Write for_a Copy of 
our Book on Photography. 
It is a complete guide in 
Cyclopedia ‘em, » iniading 


mule, ete. 
the beginner as well as the pro- 
Send a mp 
A 4 be mailed free. 
Ink Co., Boston. 


ceatene’, 
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CLEARING SALE 
Sil | 


0 Re SS, be closed 
e 50 akes ~ ee 
Sd moscls ac a '$3.. $10 
1900 MODELS, strictly 


grade makes,allstyles $il. " $20, 


fully guaranteed. 
We ship anywhere on approval 













VOLE FREE for carefully 
distributing 1000 es for us. 
One agent wan each 
town for this Bet pate. Write 
at once for our special proposition. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 136, Chicago. 


Fashions i in Watches 
TB LU (Ee hows 100 exquisite de- 


| 





signs, from the bull’s-eye 
your grandparents to 
the tpoccent and dull 


enamels in color 
mony with prevailing 
ess colors, . . 
We are desirous of send. 
ing 5 (rer thie Miron brochure to any 
on rested. If not an intending pur- 
sees repeeabe plea: now what 
is now being done in watch-making. UT 
City 


NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
149 State St., Chicago ; Spreckels Building, San wth 
No mone 


BICYCLES lng o*Briviloge of exam! as 


tion. 

direct to anyone and guaranteed as represented 
or or monty refunded, Gave seas large pro@tcand geta 
$1485 


heel at rock bottom wholesale 
WN 








Srien Our A: e 

the t bargain 
ever offered; in lots of 
one or more at $14.85 








AN “ 
Gis “Oakwood” Hi 


Good wheels $12.50,$11.00 & $10.00 
the Arlington & Oak wood are strictly 
and the best that can be made. 


fully ranteed. Over 100, 000 riders poet pee thew to their 
supe hopes hey construction an orkmanshi 
Illustrated cata: ASH BUYERS’ UNIO 


| 162 W. Van mh J tore B-177, Chicago, ml. 





Take the first step to good and perma- 
nent painting by sending for the book 
of practical helps for paint buyers and 
paint users, which we will mail free 
on request. 











With the book you will receive many suggestions 
for selecting colors and a copy of the 5-year guar- 
tee that goes with every can of 


PATTON’S Sun Proof PAINTS 
Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 
JAS.E. PATTON CO.,213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Perfect 
Food 


is fresh and sweet. 
It is neither fresh 
nor sweet if it smells 
of some other food. 
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The “Odorless” 
Refrigerator 


| brings cold air into the provision cham- 


bers by a perfect system of ventilation, 
preventing the formation of foul air. 


(OedeOope|u@rgese 


preserver in the world. It costs no more to | 
**Odorless”” than any evil-smelling | 
Write for catalogue F. 


- CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Largest Exclusive Makers of Oak Refrigerators 
in the World. 


and trial before you pay a cent. | 





| 
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HEART DISEASE. 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troubles. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, 


|is certainly increasing, and while this may be 


largely due to the excitement and worry of 
American business life, it is more often the re- 
sult of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not one 
case in a hundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and 
poor digestion is because both organs are con- 
trolled by the same great nerves, the Sympathetic 
and the Pheumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected by 
the form of poor digestion which causes gas and 
fermentation from half-digested food. There is 
a feeling of oppression and heaviness in the 
chest caused by pressure of the distended stom- 
ach on the heart and lungs, interfering with 
their action; hence arises palpitation and short 
breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making 
it thin and watery, which irritates and weakens 
the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart trouble 
is to improve the digestion and to insure the 
prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after meals 
of some safe, pleasant and effective digestive 
preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
which may be found at drug-stores, and which 
contain valuable, harmless digestive elements in 
a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal-time will 
cure any form of stomach trouble except cancer 
of the stomach. 

















Are the standard Acetylene Gas Cycle Lamps. 
am great success is due to the patented system 
wnfte eperayon which secures a steady, bright 
nite, i —! Your dealer sells them for $3.00 or 
them to you express prepaid for 

this Re Our booklet, “Solar System,” sent free. 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 

















Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


Tue WaARr.— When this record closes, May 


10th, a general advance of the British forces in | 
the Free State is in progress. The movement is | 


being made along a front of 40 or 50 miles. The 
advance column has reached the Zand River, 
within 45 miles of Kroonstad, where the Boers 
are expected to make a stand. General Roberts 
is with the central division of his force, which is 
operating along the line of the railway toward 


Pretoria, and his headquarters are at Smaldeel, | 


25 miles south of the Zand. To the east, General 


Hamilton’s division has occupied Winburg, and | 


General Rundle’s has cleared the southeastern 


part of the Free State of Boer forces. At the | 


west, General Hunter, who commands a force 
moving to the relief of Mafeking, and intended 
to coéperate also in the advance upon Pretoria, 
has erossed the Vaal River and occupied Four- | 
teen Streams. There have been no general | 
engagements. The latest news from Mafeking 
was dated April 27th, at which time the garrison 
was reduced to rations of porridge and horse | 
sausage. The Transvaal Volksraad was opened 


May 7th by President Kruger, who expressed an | 


unfaltering purpose to defend the republic. 


A Disastrous ExPLosion.— Nearly 250 
miners lost their lives May 1st, at Scofield, 
Utah, through an explosion in the mines of the 


Pleasant Valley Coal Company. The cause of | 
the explosion is a mystery, and is likely to remain | 


so, as the only men who escaped were working 
near the mouth of the tunnel, and know nothing 
of what occurred within. Many of the miners 
who were killed left families which are in need, 
and relief funds have been opened for them. 


Tue ARMY REORGANIZATION BILL passed 
the Senate May 4th, after a brief debate, without 
a dissenting vote. The bill changes the method 
of making staff appointments ; makes the major- 
general commanding the army a lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and considerably increases the strength of 
theartillery corps. Another change, of particular 
interest to the young men of the country, is the 
increase of the West Point Cadet Corps by 100 
members. ‘Ten additional ap- 
pointments are given to the 
President, and two cadets- 
at-large are to be appointed 
from each state. 

THE First GOVERNOR 
or HAWAII, under its organ- 
ization as a Territory of the 
United States, .is Sanford B. 
Dole, who was at the head of 
the Committee of Public Safe- 
ty which established a provisional government 
in 1893, and has been president of the republic 
since 1894. Mr. Dole is a native of the islands, 
and enjoys the full confidence of the people. 


Governor Dore. 


THE HAyY-PAUNCEFOTE CONVENTION for | 


the abrogation of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty 
regarding an isthmian canal will not be pressed 


in the Senate during the present session of | 
Congress. As the time limit fixed for the ratifi- | 


cation of the convention expires next August, 
this postponement would be fatal to the propo- 
sition; but a supplementary convention has been 
signed by Seeretary Hay and. 
Lord Pauncefote, by witch 
_ the time for ratification ef the 
- earlier convention is extended 
seven months. 


A Roya Brrrupay.— 
The heir apparent to the Ger- 
man throne, Friedrich Wil- 
helm, became of age, 18, on 
May 6th, and there was an 
imposing celebration at Berlin 
in honor of the event. The Austrian emperor, 
Franz Josef, was the chief guest, and was re- 
ceived with special marks of cordiality by the 
German emperor and people. 


FRIEORICH WILHELM. 


THE CuBAN CENsus, recently completed, 
shows a population of 1,572,797. Of this total, 
almost exactly two-thirds are white, and one-third 


negro and mixed. Of the adult population, only | 


28 per cent. can read and write. Of the total | 
population, according to citizenship, 20,478 are | 
Spanish, 1,296,367 are Cuban, 79,526 are of other | 
citizenship, and 175,811 are “in suspense ;” that | 
is, they are persons who, when the census was | 
taken, had not used the privilege given them by 
— the treaty between Spain and 


whether to become citizens of 
Cuba or to retain their alle- 
giance to Spain. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Hon. 
William Crowninshield En- 
dicott, who was for nine 
years judge of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, and | 
for four years Secretary of 
War during the first administration of President 
Cleveland. Ex-Representative David B. Cul- | 
bersou of Texas, father of United States Senator | 
C. A. Culberson of that state. 





WHAM C. Enovcorr. 


the United States, of deciding | 


bh L. B. DOVER 
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STAME \ Mae different genuine Trans- f 


Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 
duras, Mexico, ete., with nice 


Costa Rica, Hon 
ALBUM all for only 10c. A splendid bargain. } 


New 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 50‘ 
K & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 










A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


8 aoe wages, and leads to 
Nhe h i pass 5 Sasitions. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


| VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 





Hill Clothes Dryer. 








BALCON Y 
DRYER 


attaches to any porch or 
veranda, or to the side of 
the house near a window. 


the clothes on, then swing 
it out into the breeze. 
Hang out the clothes and 
take them in again with- 
out ever goingout-of-doors. 
They are lightand artistic 


in appearance, yet strong enough to support a ton’s 
weight at the end. There are more than 


| 





them at hardware stores. Sen 


take indoors. 
| See that there’s one on the house or suite = ‘re going 
© rent; if there isn’t the candings wil 

a than lose a good tenant. 


00,000 in Use, pleasing ee 
When not in use fold up without remoV¥ing line and 
Plan for a Hill Dryer when you build. 


save carrying 


hes out and in. Save steps, a. time. Ask to see 


or Catalogue and prices. 


L DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS. 
For street, a, house, 
exclusively. 
with address of 


TRADE MARK 
The Famous Shoes for Women. 
Only ONE H!GH quality, rfect fit, comfort 
Dealer in and fashionable ele- 
a Town. ce ——— Queen 
Guali ity Shoes. 
outing; all at one price, 
(Oxfords, $2.50.) 
Fast-color eyelets that never grow 
brassy, are uw: 
Our Catalogue 
Illustrates and de- 
scribes our many 
styles. Sent FREE 
local dealer. 
paces sent, pre- 
for’ $3.25. 












$258"; 





*“*Mannish "’ 
Model. A New Summer BStyle. 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


P. 8.— Price in Canada, and all countries where 
duty is paid, Boots, $3.75 (Oxfords, $3.00). 
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‘ . ” . 
A “Berkshire” Fish Set 2 
iseperectated 7 anypersonupon G 
whom the duty of serving falls. 
With this knife and : sh can 

be easily se ccna trans- 
ferred from platter to Slate. They ¢ 
bear the trade-mark ? 


“1847 By Bros.” 


(Remember 1847) 
which is a guarantee of 
the best made, and are 
sold by. leading dealers. 

Send to the makers for 
Catalogue K 

International Stuver Co., 
Successor to 
MERIDEN 
BriranniA Co., 
Meriden, 
Conn. 





supply one | 


| our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent “REZ, 








Swing it near you to hang | 
» 


| 





Handsome Wash Suits, for- 




















“HEAR IT SNAP” 


THE BALL AND SOCKET i ON) 
GARMENT FASTENE 
Replaces hooks and eyes, aaeameaniniin 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the “Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, for 
) samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial set 


THE BALL ant SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
x St., Boston, Mass. 
= ry Worth 8t., New York. 





















Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


N order to reduce our stock 
of Spring and Summer ma- 
terials, we will make to 
order fashionable suits and 
skirts at great reductions from 
former prices. One-third has 

n cut off the price of 
nearly every cloth suit and skirt 
in our line, and every wash suit 
and skirt has been reduced to 
| one-half of former prices; but the 
quality of materials and work- 
manship is right up to our usual 
standard —just as good as if 
| you paid double the money. 

Order from this Reduced Price 

Sale as freely as you wish; send 
back anything you don’t like and 
we will refund your money. , 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; 
former price $6; reduced 
to $4. $7 Skirts re- 
duced to $4.67. 





mer price $4; reduced to 
$2. $5 Wash Suits re- 
duced to $2.50. $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
| Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 


Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- | 


cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments in 
i i togeth- 
er with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; don’t delay— 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





I" was the Food Success of 1899, and 
the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenient-sized, key- 
opening cans. 
Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby’s. 

When you want a delicious lunch or 
su | A daintily seasoned meat, get 
Li Veal Loaf, Chicken Loaf, 
Cottage Loaf. There = 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Foods in tins. 

New edition, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’’ sent free if you write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 








The “Mossberg” 


TIRE BELL. 
No springs nor clockwork in the striking 


mechanism. Two Hammers strike the bells 
alternately, producing 


Wonderfully 
Loud, 
Musical 
Tones. 
cabaeeet by 

p with 
latch on 
bar. 


No. 1, Chime, 
75 cents. 
No. 2, SinigeGong, / 

50 cents. 


At all leading 
ealers. 





andle- 





Direct from fac- 
tory, post -paid, 
you can’tgetthem. 











Handle-Bar Bell. Size 2% Inches. 
For Sale by leading dealers overs w here. Sent 
by mail post-paid to introduce Cuckoo Chime. 
b0c., Electric Chime, 75c. All bells guaranteed 
pertect. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Frank Mossberg Cer Attichere, Mass. 
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You'll soon be ne 
Presents for . 


June Weddings. 


What shall you give? Why 
not decide on silverware ? 
No wedding is complete with- 
out it. No bride ever yet had 
too much of it. To have beau 
tiful silverware and lots of it 
is one of the ambitions of every 
young housekeeper. : 

It lasts a lifetime, — if you get 
the right kind, — and its daily use 
constantly recalls the happy wed- 
ding day. 


The “1835.R. Wallace” 


silver-plated ware combines beauty of design 
and excellence of finish not surpassed by the 
finest sterling silverware, while it is more dur 
able than sterling and costs but half as much 


Call on your leading dealer and ask to see our 


Joan, Stuart, Virginia, 
Astoria Patterns. 


Our illustrated catalogue is full of interest 
for every lover of the beautiful and it is 


«oe SENT FREE... 
R. Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Conn 





























IBERTY BELLS are the most popular Bicycle Belle 
on the market because they are handsomest in 
design and finish. purest in tone and have more exclusive 
and meritorious features than are found in any others 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE US 


for handsomely illustrated Catalogue and see the many 
beautiful designs in which LIBERTY BELLS are made 





We have our own Designer, an Artist at his trade, 
whose sole duty is to provide handsome designs for 
LIBERTY BELLS. 

Our Adjustable Push Button and Stationary Gong 
features are worth investigating. 

THE LIBERTY BELL COMPANY, Bristol, Conn. 

















THE pleasure of cy- 
cling often tempts 
one so far in the day 
that it becomesneces- 
sary to use the eve- 
ning for returning. 
At other times an 
evening ride is under- 
taken for some busi- 
ness errand or purely 
Such occasions make the high- 
in these 
days, one reads of some bicycle-rider being 
“held up,”’ roughly handled and robbed in the 
night! At such times as these one needs a 


| FOREHAND 


*‘Perfection’’ Revolver. 


Self-defence would fully justify its use, and its 
cost isnothing compared to the security itaffords 


There’s No Other Revolver Made Like It. 


‘. 


for pleasure. 
wayman’s opportunity, and how often, 











The 
positive 
cylinder 
stop and the 
automatic 
hammer block 
make accidental discharge an im- 
possibility. Made of ail steel, no 
malleable iron. Weight with 2-in 
barrel for cyclists, 1o ounces; 
with 3-inch barrel for home defence, 12 ounces 
Light, artistic, perfect. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we'll sei! 
you direct at same price ($4.50), cash 
with order; but ask hum first, t's handter. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woo issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
soriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
.send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers , 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot Sud your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew eibscriptions. Fenewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companton py the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








LOCAL PERSPIRATION. 


LTHOUGH the sweat glands are 
distributed very generally 
over the body, local excess 
of perspiration is not uncom- 
mon. Some people perspire | 
freely about the angle of the | 
jaw while eating; in others, 
beads of perspiration may be seen 
standing in and near the eyebrows 
while the rest of the face is quite | 
dry; and attacks of neuralgia are 
frequently accompanied by increased moisture | 
over the painful area. 

The parts most frequently and most unpleas- 
antly affected with local sweating are the hands 
and feet. The condition may vary from simple | 
moisture to a state in which the hands or feet are | 
constantly wet, or even actually dripping. 

In one well-known case, quoted by many medi- 
cal writers, of excessive sweating of the palms, 
about two tablespoonfuls of fluid were exuded | 
from one hand every five minutes. The poor | 
woman had to wrap her hands in towels at night, 
and during the day was obliged to carry a hand- 
kerchief constantly in each hand. 

The greatest distress is caused by profuse 
sweating of the feet, for this may really incapaci- | 
tate the sufferer. In extreme cases, the skin of 
the feet is sodden and the epidermis peels off, 
leaving the soles raw and tender. In addition, | 
there is often a disagreeable odor, which is not due 
to want of cleanliness, but which is sometimes | 
thought to be, and so mental distress is added to 
physical. } 

The treatment of perspiring feet is difficult, but | 
by no means hopeless; for while the condition is 
not often cured, it can usually be ameliorated. 

Too much warm local bathing is not advisable, | 
and when the odor is not marked, once a day is | 
often enough to wash the feet. Sometimes salt 
baths help. The feet should be patted —not 
rubbed—with a damp cloth, and then with a dry 
one several times a day, the stockings being | 
changed at the same time and the skin dusted 
with fullers’ earth, oxide of zinc and magnesia, | 
boric acid and bismuth, Venetian talc, or some | 
other smooth powder. 

The stockings may be dipped in a solution of 
boric acid after being washed, so that they | 
are constantly impregnated with this antiseptic. | 
Sometimes better results are reached by using 
zinc, bismuth, or borie acid in the form of an 
ointment. Sometimes lotions of tannin in solu- 
tion, or brandy, or some other astringent will give 
relief. 

If these simple measures do not suffice, more 
severe ones must be tried, but these should be 
undertaken only under the physician’s care. 
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A DOCTOR’S VISIT. 


Many remarkable stories are told of extem- 
poraneous doctoring and dentistry in a winter 
logging camp. It is fortunate that the average | 
lumberman is tough, both inside and outside, for | 
“logger’s fare” cannot be of the best, and the 
work is as severe as the weather often is. More- 
over, it must be a pretty serious case to warrant 
getting a doctor from the nearest settlement, a 
feat in itself almost as remarkable as some of the 
camp remedies. 

The Lewiston Journal gives an account of a/| 
doctor’s recent visit to a camp in the far Brassua | 
region, in the great Maine woods. He was a} 
country doctor, of course, so that the lack of 
street-cars or cabs did not discommode him seri- | 
ously. And an automobile would only have been 
in the way. | 

The call was such that he could not ignore it. | 
Dressing in a big coat, with leggings and snow | 
packs (low moccasins), after the fashion of lum- | 
bermen, he went to West Cove on Moosehead 
Lake. There a lumberman from the camp met 
him, and with a hand-car the two men set out 
over the rails of the Canadian Pacific for West 
Outlet. 

Once they had to stop and unload the car on 
their backs, in a gully, to let a freight-train pass. 





| 8 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


From West Outlet across the lake a part of the | 
surface was free of snow. Over this the two men | 
went on skates. Here there was danger of falling 
into the great “wrinkles” made by the crushing | 
together of masses of ice—spots which are dan- 
gerous and treacherous. 

When they reached the mouth of Moose River 
the doctor, although by no means a “‘tenderfoot,” 
had to admit that he was fagged out. Not so his 
wiry companion, who found a hand-sled he had 
left there on his downward trip, and unceremoni- 
ously packed doctor and bag thereon. 

Then they started over the “tote” road, the 
doctor walking when he could and riding when he 
must. His companion did not seem unusually 
tired when they reached the camp. One of the 
“bosses” had met with a bad accident, which 
needed prompt surgical treatment. 

Before the doctor was done there, the men at a 
camp ten miles above heard of his presence. A 
messenger came for him with as much haste as | 





| the condition of the trail would allow. Ten men | 


were down with grip, and two had pneumonia. 

The doctor went. As he expressed it, he had to | 
go. He believed the men would have loaded him | 
upon a sled and carried him, willy-nilly. He | 
reached home after six days in the woods. 


THE BOYS GOT IN. 


The late Dan Rice, the famous circus man, was 
fond of boys, and always wanted to see a lot of 
them in his audience. He never gave a perform- 
ance, says the Cleveland Leader, when the nooks 
and corners were not filled with youngsters who 
had come in free. 


One story of this sort is told | Capt. George 
J. Grammer, traffic manager of the Lake Shore 
Railroad. At the time of the occurrence, Gram- 
mer, who lived in Zanesville, Ohio, was standing 
one afternoon with a crowd of other oom, lookin; 

longingly into the tent, but not having the price o 
admission. 

It was Mr. Rice’s custom to stand at the door 
until the first ant entry of the circus a. 
when he would leave. On this occasion he saw 
the rg tl look on the faces of the boys, and 
called them around him. “You want to go in, 
don’t you, boys?” 

“Bet yer life!” shouted back the youngsters. 

“T’ll tell you what. All the boys who are back 
— in ten minutes with clean faces and hands 
get in.’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before | 
there was a dash for the Muskingum River, and | 
in less than seven minutes two hundred clean | 
faces and hands came back to the tent. The boys 
went inside with a rush. | 








FRIGHTENED BY A POODLE. 


Perhaps Burns’s famous line might be made to 
read, “A dog’s a dog for a’ that.” But of all dogs, 
thoroughbred or mongrel, a shaggy poodle would 


seem to be about the poorest kind of dog for | 
defence. Yet a missionary, whose experience has | 
been among the savages and cannibals of Africa, | 
says that his little poodle, Sally, was one of his 


best protectors. | 


One of her exploits consisted in puttin { 
flight a band of hostile natives. The mission- 
ary was travelling some distance in advance 
of his caravan, accompanied only by his boy- 
servant and Sally. When he came to the top 
of a hill, a large body of Burungi warriors in 
full war-paint were suddenly seen racing toward | 


hem. 

Calling Sally to him, the missionary whispered 
in her ear something about “going for them.” 
Then was witnessed the scene of a small, shaggy | 
dog with a very big bark, tail in the air, charging 
at a company of armed men. | 

“It was a great sight,” says the traveller, 
“worth going to Africa for,” to see those warlike | 
men running for their lives, with little —y ! at | 
their heels, barking as if she knew, brave little | 
dog, that she was making a big bluff, and it all 
depended on the noise she could make. 


DODGING SHELLS. 


“Shell-dodging” and “dodging a shell’ are ex- 
pressions frequently used in war reports, as well 
as in conversation between military men. The 
words naturally suggest the inquiry whether flying 
shells can be seen, and if not, how it is possible to 
dodge them. 


A London paper quotes a sergeant-major of 
the British artillery as saying that it would be 
impossible for any man to see a shot coming 
toward him. In a few instances only, during a 
long experience, this soldier had seen a shell in 
flight. These were, in all cases, shells from a gun 
he himself had fired. 

Dodging shells is done by getting under cover 
just before a gun is fired. | 
“For instance,” said the sergeant-major, “if I 
were climbing a hill, at the top of which a gun was 
directed against me, I could tell exactly when a 
shell was likely to come bounding along. Before 
the order is given to fire, the men in charge of the | 
piece ‘stand clear,’ and that is the warning note, | 
so to speak. Keep your weather eye on the gun 
directed against you, and when the gunners stand 

clear, dodge the shot.” 





BEFORE GRACE. 


A young man who has an informal, not to say | 
discourteous, habit of helping himself to bread or | 
crackers as soon as he 1s seated at table, received | 
a merited reproof one day from an old country | 
minister. 


The minister’s pretty daughter was the lode- 


| stone that drew the young man to the parsonage, 


and one day he was invited to stay to supper. A 
plate of bread was near his place, oat as he 


| seated himself he put out his hand and, taking a 


mouthful. 
The old minister looked at him, and then folded 
his hands and closed his eyes in preparation for 
race. 
“For what we are about to receive,” he said, 
with slow distinctness, “and for what our young 
ot has already received, the Lord make us 
ruly thankful.” j 


slice, proceeded to test its quality by a peed 


IT is said that Lord Clyde once asked his officers 
to select the bravest men from his small army | 
before Delhi, to lead the forlorn hope in a desper- | 
ate attack. It was Sunday evening. “There is a| 
prayer-meeting going on now,” was the answer. | 
“If. you go there, you will find all the bravest 
men.”— Quiver. ! 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 
ona cough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great | 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 





ST DY of Bookkeeping, Business | 
H Forms, Shorthand, Pen- | 
manship, Civil Service and English 

branches, qualities for GOOD PAYING position. Success 


insured. w rates. Catalogue FREE. Trial lesson 10c. 
ANT & STRATTON’S, 101 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRY. 
WE EXCEL and UNDERSELL ALL! 


$3.95 





Electric Carriage Lights, 
eis Zelephance, complete, 5.95 
ele; rep Outfits, 2.25 
88 Medical Batteries, 3.95 
Battery Table Lamps, 3.00 
Electric Railways, 2.95 
Electric Necktie Lights, 75 
Miniature Electric Lampe, 30 


Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. | 
Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books. 





More Crescent 
Bicycles 


were sold 


in 1899 %< 
than any VS 
other wheel 


a tribute to Crescent 
popularity. Why buy any 
other wheel when you can 
get a Crescent for the same 
money ? 
ion in bicycle c . ! | 
ton Edememaseep ib Gnemmae 
running qualities of the Crescent ; P | 
Bevel-Gear Chainless. : 
Bevel-Gear Chainless : 
Models, $60. 
Adults’ Chain Models, 
$25, $26, $30, $35. ff 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Models, $25. 


Send for Crescent 
Catalogue. 





THE CRESCENT 
BICYCLE, 

501 Wells St., Chicago. 
36 Warren 8t., New York. 














MAY 24, 1900. 


Three times 
a day for me! 





[It may seem a far cry from the 

waving wheat-fields of the 
great Northwest to your chil- 
dren, but the wheat grown 
there is richest in real food 
elements, and they will thrive 
better and grow stronger on it 
than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat 
made. It contains literally the 
cream of the wheat, hence its 
name. 


oe 

Pictures Free. Esse! 
Northwestern Scenery, one of which 
we will give with each purchase of 
two packages. They are fine grav- 
ures, soft, beautifully toned, mounted 
on dark mats, size 15 x 17 inches, 
entirely fit to appear on the stateliest 
walls, and without mark or adver- 
tising of any sort. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








SEY CREAM 





Address 
DEPARTMENT Y 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 


$200.00 CASH 


will be given in prizes. First prize, $100.00! 


A circular giving details will be mailed FREE to 
any one ubon abblication. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 





O 





CONTEST 


Glastonbury, 
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St Lawrence River Trip | 


§ Shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence made even the wild heart 

my Se ag Nagas th (opesedheth. dees Bom eat 
trip for you. To Ni (stop over ). i 

Whirlpool Rapids at the water's cxige, 

the Thousand 


Summer Tours $20 $100 


illustrates them with beautiful engravings and gives valuable 
information to the contemplating summer vacationist. Bound 
% in cloth—you will want to preserve it. It is free. 


“ 
Give us some ides of how leng you 

for any information you may desire 
jnestions, and can 









take for your summer outing, how much you want it to cost you ete Ask 
it any trip you havein mind. We will cheerfully answer any and al! 
q suggestions —— others which will save you money the 
pleasure of your summer We may be to suggest just the trip you have been looking for. It 1 cost 


i SUMMER TOUR DEPARTMENT, WABASH RAILROAD, 
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THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” Corsets 


require no ‘‘ breaking in.’’ The seams fit so accurately over the 
lines of the body that you do not realize you have changed the old 
corset for the new. —a 
Turn them over and see how they’re made. " 


All seams run around the body. 


This picture shows 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade-Mark Registered), made of imported net- 
ting, stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace 
and baby ribbon. $1.00 a pair at all dealers 
Light as the lightest, yet strong as the strongest a. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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"10 CARLOADS. 


One Shipment. One Firm. One Order. 





Speare’s Paint Man has just shipped 
completely across the continent ten carloads 
of 20 tons each, or 400,000 pounds of 
Asbestine. This is the largest order for paint 
ever taken in the United States. It was given 
by W. P. Fuller & Co., with stores at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, 
San Diego and Stockton, Cal.; Portland, 
Oregon; and Seattle, Wash. This is one 
indication of the tremendous demand for this wonderful paint. Our factory 
has quadrupled its capacity within a year, and is still behind its orders. 


Asbestine is a dry powder. Add cold water, and you have a fireproof 
| and weatherproof paint that any one can apply. Costs '4 as much as oil 
t paint. Comes in white for inside, and white and 16 colors for outside. Ask 
your dealer for it, or send for color-card“‘Y,” applied sample and price-iist. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 369 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON. 
74 John St., New York. 9 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 105 Upper Thames St., London. 
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OTRSS 
TASTE; 


— 
G EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER, o iy 
BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 


UNEQUALLED FOR LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, 
CLUB-ROOM AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 














This hand- 
some material 
does not crac 
peelnorrot; never 
molds, never gets 
sticky, defaces 
with difficulty, is 
always flexible. 

Tested for six years by leading furniture makers, carriage and yacht builders, steamship and 
railway lines, with unqualified success. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION, 1899. 4 
Enough to cover a chair-seat sent for 25 cents in stamps. 











PO Free sample, 15 x6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s address, 
CAUTION.— There are worthless imitations. Genuine has “Pantasote” stamped on goods. 
9 PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. A, NEW YORK CITY. @ 
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It is easy to see why the sale of Cleveland 
Bicycles is increasing so steadily. It is the 
best wheel brains, honesty and capital com- 
bined can assemble. Only selected material 


is used in its construction. The easiest 
wheel to ride on a warm day and the clean- 
est wheel to ride on a muddy day. 


For sale in every civilized land and by responsible 
agents everywhere. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75. 
1900 Chain Models, $50. 


} Satatdgue. CLEVELAND MAIN OFFICE, Cleveland, Ohio 















THE WOMEN OF 1860 


preserved their fine 
complexions by using 


ZZOIMS 





It is made of purest materials, contains no 
chalk, lead, arsenic, lime or anything else 
poisonous or injurious. It beautifies without 
injury. The wooden box in which it comes 
preserves the delicate perfume and the medic- 
inal qualities. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


Sample of Pozzoni’s Medicated Complexion 
Powder with Silver Mounted GOOD LUCK 
RABBIT’S FOOT POWDER PUFF, free on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
‘ . Full size box, with Rabbit’s Foot Puff, sent on 

a “ receipt of 50 cents. Will stamp your initial on 
\ Lo | “=the bangle free if desired. 


*- J. A. POZZONI CO., 
New York, N. Y., or St. Louis, Mo. 





























































F you value life in perfect rhythm !—and 
who does not, listen to something that will 
please you. Something that will please 

you to take. Something that will preserve 
your health or bring health back to you. 
ABBEY’S SALT is pleasant—pleasant to take 
—_ leasant in its effects. es Tene, 
which is made from the salts extracted from 
the juices of Fresh Fruits, will positively Ef fervescen 
prevent Constipation, Dyspepsia, Torpid j 
Liver, Biliousness, Flatulency, Unpleasant : 
Breath, Sick Headache, or any of the evils 
which follow in the train of Constipation 
Nothing else as good — nothing else like it! 
Thousands swear byit. Physicians endorse 
it. You should use it —at once! 
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Dr. John Cooper, New York, states: “ ABBEY’S 
SALT only requires to be known to be appreciated. { 
Those to whom I have recommended it speak 
very highly of it.” 

Dr. John Hays, Cincinnati, O., states: “I have obtained excellent results from ARBBEY’S 

SALT in cases of Constipation, and believe it is unequalled as a mild and efficient laxative.” 











ABBEY’S SALT is not only a Spring remedy, but as a remedy for the ills of Spring 
it is absolutely without an equal. ABnpery’s SALT is put up in three sizes. The 25c. 
size is the usual trial size; the soc. size will cure a severe case of Dyspepsia or 
Constipation ; while the $1.00 size is the economical size. 

ABBEY’s SALT is sold in drug-stores only, in many cities and towns, but if your 
druggist does not keep it, either size will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT COMPANY, 
Dept. B, 15 Murray Street, New York. 


























































REVERSIBLE 


Collars ana Cuffs 


HESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 
must not be confounded with paper collars and 
cuffs. They are made of fine cloth, finished both 

Sides alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. 


No Laundry Work! | 


When soiled they are thrown away. 
The turn-down collars are reversible and give 


double service. Sold by dealers: 10 collars 
or 5 ayy Lag cents. 

t mail, cts. post-paid. 
Sample collar or pair of cuffs 
sent for 6c. in stamps. Give 
size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., 
(Dept. 9.) Boston, Mass. 
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"> ipeekae Gghis is the Butcher of Spotless Town, we Snksemmaa 
His tools are bright as his renown. oF SPOT- 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, ot TOWN 
For folks would then abstain from meat, : 
And so he brightens his trade, you know, 


By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


Gghis brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 

The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO. 
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phe Cook of Spotless Town you see | THE 
Who takes the cake, as you'll agree. Soca 
She holds it in her fingers now. apne 
It isn’t light - but anyhow ed 

’Twill lighten her domestic woe- 

A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 
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ine. is lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
oot Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so confounded clean 
It is no wonder he is lean. 
He’s lost all patients now, you know, 


Because they use SAPOLIO. 
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Gihis is the Mayor of Spotless Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and tow: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO.”’ 


q 


gghis is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two, 
And her employment isn’t slow, 


THE MAYOR &% For she employs SAPOLIO. 
SPOTLESS TOWN 
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